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takes the M™~ 
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A sizable proportion of the traveling public is 
now accepting organized air travel as a matter of course— 
using it, not in a spirit of adventure, but as a dependable form 
of modern transportation, fast, clean, economical. 

At the same time, there are still many people 
who have yet to believe that organized flying is not a leap 
into the void and an uncertain voyage across uncharted space. 

Through the advertising of American Airways, 
Inc., these travelers are being informed that when an Ameri- 
can Airways pilot takes off on one of his regular, scheduled 
trips, he follows a chain of beacons that mark his course from 
start to finish . . . that he is in constant contact with his alert 
ground organization by two-way radio ... that he knows 
exactly what is ahead of him, weather, landing conditions, 
everything vital relating to dependable progress . . . that 
before he left the ground meticulous inspections and mainte- 
nance service insured a ship in perfect condition. 

Also, they are learning of the scope, coverage 
and schedules of American Airways, Inc.—the nation’s most 
extensive sky system—serving 63 principal cities, and flying 
a million miles a month, coast to coast, Canada to Mexico. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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HALF el ON — 


N November 16, The Milwas 
Journal completes its fiftieth yeae 
of continuous publication. 


The Journal today is Milwaukee’s only 


home-owned newspaper—the only one 
that fearlessly supports all local interests 
—the only one that has not been merged 
or combined. The Journal has been 
satisfied to grow naturally and steadily 
with the community—never offering a 
premium —seldom issuing an extra— 
always shunning sensationalism and 
unsound methods of building circula- 
tion. It has the confidence of its readers 
to a degree which adds a 


to the sincerity and force of advertising. § Sa 
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How to Choose and Introduce 
a New Product 


Seven Checking Points Basis of This Million-Dollar Campaign Bringing 
Out Carbona Shoe Polish 


By Bernard A. Grimes 





The Carbona New Product Policy 


Shall we add a new item to 
our family? Yes, if it affirma- 
tively meets these specifications : 
Is it better? Is it necessary? Is 
it beneficial? Is it desirable? 
Is it attractive? Is it economi- 
cal? Is it practical? 





Too large a profit when a new 
product is introduced is danger- 
ous because it automatically holds 
open an umbrella under which 
competition may easily enter. The 
economy angle, backed up by ad- 
vertising, is the best foundation. 








OW did you come to decide 
upon a shoe polish as a com- 
panion product to Carbona?” 

This question, put to A. Wine- 
burgh, president of the Carbona 
Products Company, whose advertis- 
ing has made its cleaning fluid a 
household word, would, I thought, 
open up a case of discussion of 
what was done to develop this new 
product, now being marketed. It 
did. 

The polish, bearing the same 
name as the main member of the 
family, is being advertised sepa- 
rately in a program that calls for 
the investment of $1,000,000 in 
marketing and advertising plans. 
Newspaper, outdoor and car card 
advertising are now being used. 
Magazines will be added later when 
the work of distribution is com- 
pleted. 

An investment of $1,000,000 
could be no rash venture. The 
company must have assured itself 
that it was on the right track, (1) 
in its decision to add a new prod- 


uct, and (2) to make that new 
product a shoe polish. But how 
had it settled these two points? 

“When I first came to this com- 
pany,” Mr. Wineburgh explained, 
“I found it struggling with twelve 
products and a comparatively new 
firm name. This, I decided, was a 
mistake. It would be far better to 
concentrate on one article until 
public confidence had been estab- 
lished. Hence, all but one of the 
products were dropped. The one 
remaining was our cleaning fluid 
which, through its merits and con- 
sistent advertising, had established 
itself as a leader among advertised 
brands. 

“Public confidence obtained, we 
were ready to branch out with an- 
other product. Because our activi- 
ties were identified with cleaning, it 
was to the cleaning habit that we 
looked for the source of our new 
product. ‘What might people clean 
themselves and clean every day?’ 
summed up the rough specifications 
of the product sought. Search was 


Table of Contents on page 118 








ONE POLISH 


FOR ALL COLORS 
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not under way very long before 
shoe polishing was decided upon.” 

This reasoning seemed sound ex- 
cept that it called for clarification 
of another point. There are estab- 
lished shoe polishes on the market 
and, this being so, why was it 
thought that a place could be 
found for still another? 

“Our second specification,” said 
Mr. Wineburgh, “dispelled any un- 
certainty in this connection. If we 
were going on the market with a 
shoe polish, we would only do so 
provided we could develop a prod- 
uct that would be revolutionary in 
its individuality. 

“Shoe cleaning lacked in popu- 
larity, we felt, because it has been 
unpleasant and smudgy_ work. 
Couldn’t we develop a product that 
would make shoe polishing by the 
individual more attractive? This 
problem was put up to our 
chemists. 

“Laboratory tests yielded the in- 
formation that Carbona could be 
adapted to clean and polish leather. 
With this information we went 
ahead with the development of a 
shoe polish that was neutral in 
color, instead of black or tan, and 
which could be used on any color 
shoe.” 

The company then proceeded to 
make the product available in an 
attractive and practical form. In- 
stead of a cake that had to be 
moistened or a liquid that might 
splash, the product was put up as 
a cream and packed in tubes so 
that it could be made available 
and used as easily as cold cream, 
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A Car Card Announcing the New Carbona Shoe Polish 
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CLEANS AND POLISHES 


tooth paste or shaving cream are. 

When it came to the matter of 

price, Mr. Wineburgh said that 
years ago he discovered it was a 
mistake to make too large a profit. 
Many early advertisers, largely of 
products sold to the drug trade, put 
up goods that were low in manu- 
facturing cost but high in selling 
cost. 
_ Dealers, as they came to have a 
fair knowledge of manufacturing 
costs, realized that they were sell- 
ing articles for, say $1, that might 
only cost 10 cents to make. This 
tempted them to make similar 
goods for themselves. 

If their profit on the $1 item was 
30 cents, they figured they could, 
by their own manufacturing, sell it 
for 40 cents and still make the 
same profit. An advertiser who at- 
tempts to get more than a legiti- 
mate profit, in Mr. Wineburgh’s 
opinion, encourages competition and 
the stealing of that manufacturer's 
ideas. 

With these observations in mind, 
therefore, it was determined that 
the price should be based on the 
appeal of economy to the user so 
that this economy could be empha- 
sized in advertising. The price 
finally agreed upon enables the 
company to talk in terms of results 
and this it does by telling the pub- 
lic that Carbona shoe polish makes 
it possible to get two shines for 
one cent. 

With the new polish the pur- 
chaser gets, in addition, two spread- 
ing cloths and one polishing cloth 
for use on all colors of shoes. The 
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We are buying more 
Life Insurance!” 





UESS that would startle your insur- 
ance agent, wouldn’t it? But here’s 
the fact—and a significant one: 


For two consecutive months, August 
and September, sales of new life insur- 
ance in Rhode Island—and in no other 
state—have been greater than in the 
corresponding months of 1931. 


That’s interesting in itself. (Rhode 
Island up 2% in September ; national aver- 
age down 18%.) But it’s more significant 
Journal-Bulletin as a reflection of greatly improved local 

FAMILIES: conditions, confidence, morale. 





In Rhode Island Insurance means a long succession of 

premiums to pay, grimly inevitable as 

9 OUT taxes. A man undertakes that sort of 

OF obligation on one assumption only: on 
Average for State the assurance of steady income. 

as a Whole 

: Whence this assurance? Look over the 

In Providence charts that tell our current business 

1 9 OUT 90 story: debits, payrolls, power, car load- 

OF ings, retail sales . . . which, being trans- 

A. B.C. CITY lated, mean more cash in pocket and a 

revived habit of counting pay-days ahead. 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 


Dominating New England, Second Langeat Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representations R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York ~- Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seettle 
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outfit is sold for 25 cents. On the 
basis of present distribution this 
price does not yield the desired 
profit but on the basis of antici- 
pated volume the profit will come 
later. The price itself, it is felt, 
will create this volume. 

There was no question about the 
naming of the new product. It was 
the desire to capitalize on the in- 
vestment which made Carbona a 
household name that started search 
for a new Carbona product. 

“Millions of dollars in advertis- 
ing productiveness have been lost,” 
Mr. Wineburgh observed, “through 
short-sighted selections of trade 
names which, when unanticipated 
expansion materializes, were found 
to be unsuitable for companion 
products. The force of this fact 
impressed itself upon me in the 
confirmation of my belief that our 
trade name was such, that applied 
to a new product, that product 
could get under way with the good- 
will of both trade and public as an 
immediate factor. 

“Trade names are like families. 
The announcement of a new arrival 
in a popular family immediately 
prompts expressions of interest 
from friends of the proud parents. 
If the parents are unknown and we 
learn that there is a new arrival in 
the family, we are only mildly in- 
terested and then, perhaps, only 
politely so.” 


Broadens Market for 
the Old Product 


Introduction of the new product 
is broadening the market for the 
cleaning liquid and, similarly, deal- 
ers who have handled the cleaning 
liquid, such as druggists, are now 
ordering the shoe polish. The re- 
sult is that more grocers, the main 
outlet for shoe polishes, as they 
stock Carbona shoe polish are in- 
cluding orders for the cleaning 
liquid. On the other hand, people 
who are accustomed to buying the 
cleaning liquid from their druggist 
are now asking for the shoe polish 
so that each product is helping the 
other in broadening its outlets. 

Plans are under way for the de- 
velopment of a third product, Car- 
bona shoe whitener for white shoes. 
Like the shoe polish, this is being 
pre-tested to determine whether it 
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has the elements of financial suc- 
cess. These elements, Mr. Wine- 
burgh holds, are determined by 
subjecting it to these seven stand- 
ards: 

Is it better? 

Is it necessary? 

Is it beneficial ? 

Is it desirable? 

Is it attractive? 

Is it economical ? 

Is it practical ? 

The manufacturer developing a 
new product must be able to an- 
swer these questions to the satis- 
faction of the public. Finally, he 
must submit the product to another 
grilling, namely: Will dealers like 
itr 

If one cannot say “Yes” to all of 
these questions, then one had better 
not start marketing a new product 
until each and every question can 
be decisively answered in the 
affirmative. 

Should the new product contem- 
plate engaging in a new field or 
through channels of distribution 
very much different from those in 
which the manufacturer has been 
engaged, he will need the benefit of 
outside advice. In this connection 
Mr. Wineburgh made some signifi- 
cant observations concerning the 
assistance that an advertiser may 
obtain from advertising salesmen. 

He holds that if an advertiser 
has encouraged the representatives 
of advertising mediums to discuss 
merchandising problems as well as 
circulation figures and rates, he 
will be amazed at the practicability 
of the suggestions that will guide 
him in developing his new product 
so that it will satisfactorily answer 
a standard of specifications. 

These representatives, whose 
calls are constantly referred to as 
a problem that is difficult for buy- 
ers to handle, will take heart in 
what Mr. Wineburgh has to say. 
“It is most important,” he contends, 
“to take advantage of the knowl- 
edge these men have. They do not 
contact only one advertiser but 
many. From a vast fund of ex- 
perience acquired in broad contact 
with advertisers’ problems, past 
and present, they often become ex- 
perts whose advice is valuable. 

“T have learned much from these 
(Continued on page 94) 
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THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


230,221 Daily A. B.C. 208,243 Sunday 








A model home sponsored and 
promoted by this newspaper was 
visited by people from ninety- 
five of Iowa’s ninety-nine coun- 
ties. The high standard of living 
in this state is reflected by the 
fact that thousands came from 
all over the state to see the latest 
in homes and household appli- 
ances. 





Iowans, with a per capita wealth 
of $4,322—61% above the na- 
tional average—have money to 
spend for the things they want. 
Reach them through The Regis- 


ter and Tribune. 








In New York talk to I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street; 
in Chicago to Guy S. Osborn, 360 N. Michigan; in 
Detroit to Jos. R. Scolaro, General Motors Building, 
and in St. Louis to C. A. Cour, Globe-Democrat Bldg. 


“THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
IS THE BACKBONE OF MOST SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN IOWA” 


Also operating Radio Stations KSO, Des Moines; KWCR, Cedar 
Rapids (both on N. B. C. Blue network); and WIAS, Ottumwa. 
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Product and market research 
Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 
on-the-ground in the market 


centers of the world 


NEW YORK «+ 420 Lexington Avenue « 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO «+ 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL +- TORONTO « ~« London 
Paris + Barcelona - Stockholm - Copenhagen ~- Berlin - Antwerp 


Bucharest « Sao Paulo « Buenos Aires « Johannesburg « Bombay « Sydney 








Why Sales Mind Must Dominate 
Business These Days 


With Control of Production Impracticable, the Logical Step Is to 
Stimulate Buying and Create Markets 


By Gilbert T. Hodges 


Executive Board, The Sun, New 


York; Chairman of the Board, 


Advertising Federation of America 


WAS very much impressed 

with Roy Dickinson’s article 
entitled, ‘Needed: Sales-Minded 
Leaders,” in the October 27 issue 
of Printers’ Ink. I have been 
thinking somewhat along the same 
lines and will jot down just a few 
of my thoughts for whatever they 
may be worth. 

A good definition of business 
would be “a constant circulation 
of wages and merchandise.” So 
long as all of our wages, including 
salaries and dividends, return im- 
mediately to industry in exchange 
for the things that industry makes, 
there can be no overproduction. 

But when wages are diverted 
from the channels of trade into the 
channels of finance for the pur- 
pose of further development of 
production facilities then the bal- 
ance between production and con- 
sumption is destroyed by reason of 
the over-building of plants and the 
reduction of buying power. 

At first blush, it would seem as 
though a resumption of the stream 
of wages and merchandise would 
correct the present situation; but 
it will not. The system itself is 
now out of balance. Our present 
plants can turn out more goods 
than our normal buying power can 
consume. 

In order, therefore, to establish 
a proper balance, one of two things 
must be done. Either we must 
control production and keep it 
within the limits of consumption, 
or we must bring consumption up 
to the level of our capacity to 
produce. 

But how are we to control pro- 
duction when each and every pro- 
ducer measures his individual out- 
put by the size of the entire 
market and hopes to capture it all 
at the expense of his competitors ? 





The only way to accomplish such 
control, so far as I can see, is for 
industry to get together and agree 
to measure the total output to the 
size of the market, and for each 
producer to limit his output to a 
certain fixed quota. Until this is 
done, each producer will gamble 
that he can outsell his competitors 
and steal some of their share of 
the market, which would, of 
course, result in overproduction. 

Such an agreement, however, is 
unlawful. So until the repeal of 
the Sherman Act, allowing for the 
formation of a Federation of In- 
dustry, I don’t see our way out in 
this direction. In fact, I am not 
sure that it is the way even if it 
were accomplished. There are 
some compelling arguments both 
pro and con which it is not neces- 
sary to consider here. 


A Sounder and 
Surer Method 


The second method appeals to 
me as the surest and the soundest 
—that of bringing consumption up 
to the level of production. This 
can be done by developing the po- 
tential buying power to its present 
normal limits and by expanding it 
to still further proportions. 

This depends almost entirely up- 
on our selling efforts. Practically 
all buying is inspired by some form 
of selling. When selling stops, 
buying stops! Unfortunately, in 
bad times selling efforts fall off, 
which only makes a bad job worse. 
Business is hard enough to get 
even in good times, but in bad 
times we have to go after it still 
harder. 

But how many are doing it? 
Only a few, I fear. The majority 
are waiting idly by the wayside for 
better times to return. What we 
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YOUR best salesman and 
your best customer will 
be found in the home 





The best salesmen you or any other advertiser have are the members of 
the family. It takes an 18-year-old boy or a 16-year-old girl to start the 
movement for the abolition of the wornout car, washing machine, rug or 
what not. And the movement, once under way, generally gets the support 
of the family purchasing agent. There may be a “shadow of a man” 
(who pays the bills), but he’s just a shadow and hasn’t a chance to veto 
the appropriation if you’ve once sold the other combination. In Detroit you 
can reach this powerful coalition by concentrating in The Detroit News— 
the HOME newspaper, reaching 71% of families with incomes of $3,000 
and over. With 76% of its circulation in Detroit home delivered, 
The News offers the most direct approach to the financially able homes 
of America’s fourth market. Concentrating your appeal in this HOME 
medium gives you the opportunity to cover Detroit adequately with com- 
pelling space—a fact recognized by many local and national advertisers 
who use The News exclusively. 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
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need most is for all of us to real- 
ize that better times are not going 
to return unassisted, and that we 
have all got to get out, take off our 
coats, roll up our sleeves, and go 
to work harder than we ever have 
before. 

We have got to show ingenuity 
in finding ways and means of mak- 
ing our merchandise more attrac- 
tive and alluring to the consumer. 

We must stimulate new wants 
and desires, greater ambitions and 
broader aspirations. We must re- 
trieve the hoarded dollars from 
their hiding places. We must dis- 
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pel fear and replace it with con- 
fidence. 

This is all to the end that the 
masses Of people—the wage-earn- 
ers of the nation—may be moved 
to the enjoyment of a _ broader, 
fuller life, with a generous share 
of the comforts, health, recreation, 
culture and education commensu- 
rate with a still higher standard of 


living. 

When that time arrives there 
will be no overproduction. The 
natural demands of our people 


will keep the wheels of industry 
moving to their utmost capacity. 


+ 


Kellogg Chases the Blues 


ELIEVING that the public is 

tired of frowning and ready to 
smile on the cheerful promises of 
the present and future, the Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich., is 
launching a newspaper campaign 
for its All-Bran which will feature 
gloom-chasing copy. The first ad- 
vertisement of this fall campaign 
invites the readers of it to “Come 


. 


+ 


Over to the Sunny Side of Life.” 

The campaign, which will run 
during the month of November, 
will appear in 997 newspapers 
throughout the country. Women’s 
magazines will also be used in the 
campaign. 

During the campaign samples of 
All-Bran and a booklet will be dis- 
tributed. 


— 


Large Campaign for Gulf Oil 


HE Gulf Refining Company, 

Pittsburgh, on November 1/7, 
will start a campaign on its Su- 
preme motor oil. The appropriation 
totals about $350,000 which will be 
invested in thirteen large-space in- 
sertions, in a list of about 200 


+ 


Dorothy Gray Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., has appointed 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., to direct the 
advertising of Dorothy Gray. This is in 
addition to the Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream account which this agency also 
directs. 


Joins McCann-Erickson 
John Tiogo, for many years with the 
John H. Dunham Company and Dun- 
ham-Younggreen-Lesan and, more re- 
cently, conducting special research work, 
has joined the Chicago staff of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 


newspapers. Territory to be cov- 
ered includes the Eastern Seaboard 
from New England to Texas, and 


interior States as far west as 
Michigan and Indiana, and other 
States in territory east of the 
Mississippi. 

+ 


Leipzig Fair Account to 
Stewart, Hanford & Frohman 


The American Commercial Office for 
the Leipzig Trade Fairs, which are held 
semi-annually, has appointed the New 
York office of Stewart, Hanford & Froh- 
man to direct its advertising. News- 
papers and business papers will be used 


With Calkins & Holden 


A. C. Barrell, until recently an ac- 
count executive with Birch-Field & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has_ joined 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., also of New 
York, in a similar capacity. 
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»» A Sales Increase 


substantially 
Above the US. Average 









Recognized business 
surveys show Indianapolis to 
be well above the U. S. average in retail 
sales. Ipana tooth paste has experienced an 
increase appreciably above the U. S. average 
by using The Indianapolis News exclusively. 
Your results should be as good or better Now. 


The 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York, Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St, Chicago, J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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—ITHE CHICAGO DAILY 


NEWS ANNOUNCES 
THE ACQUISITION 


lOF THE CHICAGO 


EVENING POST 








Beer News 


sacra std morning pa- 
pers indicate that forces 
pledged to modification of the 
Volstead Act have gained control 
of both branches of Congress. Only 
a majority is required to change 
the Volstead Law. 

This news makes other 
most important to advertisers. 

Such news, for example, as that 


news 


four days before election Bud- 
weiser came back on Broadway 
for the first time since prohibition 
with a spectacular electric sign. 

Budweiser was the name of the 
largest selling bottled beer in the 
world. It also is the name of a 
post-prohibition product, Budweiser 
Malt, made also by Anheuser-Busch 
of St. Louis. 

The sign in Times Square is ad- 
vertising malt but as the official 
news release says, “the word can 
be changed to beer in electric lights 
within a few hours.” 

Similar signs are to be used in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, Kansas City and St. Louis at 
a cost approaching a half million 
dollars for a three-year period. 

In other portions of New York 
City outdoor signs have appeared, 
bought by a big local brewer, show- 
ing a glass of beer saying “Our 
hands have not lost their skill.” 
Other brewers in all parts of the 
country are making plans to adver- 
tise in newspapers, magazines and 
other types of advertising mediums. 


16 


The head of a 
machinery company believes 2,000 
breweries will start up when the 
Volstead Act is changed, this com- 
paring with the 1392 which were 
operating in 1914. 

Printers’ INK in the July 7 is- 
sue gave an estimate of $13,000,000 
as the amount which would be in- 
vested in advertising by brewers 


large brewing 


and others during the first year the 
Volstead Act was “liberalized.” 
The situation looks good for all 
advertising and publishing interests 
except for one serious joker. Con- 


gress will have to do more than 
“liberalize” the Volstead Act. All 
people who would profit from beer 
advertising should read Sections 
50, 51 and 52 of regulations pre- 
scribed jointly by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Attorney 
General of the United States un- 
der the Prohibition Re-organization 
Act of 1930. 

There is bad news in those sec- 
tions. They tell just how adver- 
tising could be totally hamstrung 
even under a liberalized act. 

If the new Congress is contem- 
plating action on the Volstead Act, 
these severe restrictions which tell 
just how and only how advertising 
can be done should be changed. 

The one big reason for a change 
—that business would be stimulated 
if and when the act was changed— 
would be severely hurt under these 
advertising restrictions. 
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ECIAL FALL FICTION NUMBER 


Hearst's International 


combined with 


OSL litan 


SERIALS 7 SHORT losmiae 
omplete A New Novel by 
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3-Point Selling Plan Jumps Sales 
for This Company 


Policies of Fifty Years Are Ruthlessly Scrapped and Now Factory 
Operates on Full-Time Schedule 


An Interview with 


Joseph P. Carney 


Treasurer, W. F. 


P to a year or so ago,” 
says Joseph P. Carney, trea- 
surer of the W. F. Whitney Com- 
pany, South Ashburnham, Mass., 
‘our factory was still making 
chairs, turning them out by the 
thousands of dozens and at the 
prices prescribed by middlemen. 
“This sort of policy which has 
heen in effect for more than fifty 
years did not work at all in a 
time of depression. So we com- 
pletely reversed our merchandising 
plan and, leaving sentimentalism 
out of the picture, ruthlessly 
scrapped our selling ideas. We put 
into effect an entirely new formula 
and the workings of this proved 
that even a furniture business— 
which is an industry among those 
hardest hit by the depression—can 
work out its economic salvation 
under the most unpromising condi- 
tions.” 
And here is the 
formula about which 
speaks : 


entirely new 
Mr. Carney 


1. Run your own business. 


You can’t do that if you let mid- 
dlemen dictate the quality and the 
style of your product, since each of 
them has his own idea as to what 
he wants and in trying to please all 
of them there is bound to be a lack 
of uniformity. 


2. Keep your business abreast of 
the times. 


America today is more conscious 
of style and quality than ever be- 
fore. There is no use going out and 
talking about your product, if it 
isn’t right. It won’t sell. 


3. Advertise. 


And tell the public what is a 
fair price for your product because 
in doing so you protect the con- 
sumer as well as your own business. 


Whitney Company 
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The upbuilding effects of the 
formula are shown in this brief 
news dispatch which appeared re- 
cently on newspaper financial pages : 


South Ashburnham, Mass.—Plants of 
the W. F. Whitney Company, manufac- 
turer of reproductions of early American 
furniture, are operating on a full-time 
schedule with some departments working 
overtime. Volume so far this year is 
ahead of that of the corresponding period 
of last year. 


The Whitney company goes back 
to 1864 when the late W. F. Whit- 
ney started a small factory for the 
manufacture of chairs. Several 
decades prior to that his father 
had made chairs by hand in South 
Ashburnham. The middlemen, as 
above suggested, comprised most 
of the market. Then Mr. Carney 
became treasurer and began put- 
ting into effect some of the policies 
that he had used before in re- 
habilitating business enterprises. 

Mr. Carney is a lawyer, and his 
legal work got him into business 
when he was appointed a trustee of 
an estate which included among its 
assets the stock of a company 
manufacturing an oil stove. Even- 
tually he took over the management 
of the business and began work- 
ing out the manufacturing and 
merchandising policies he is now 
applying to the furniture business. 
Later he became interested in a 
company manufacturing knitted 
jackets, and, as treasurer, he en- 
couraged his associates to follow 
the same formula. 

“IT don’t mean to say that these 
policies should apply to all busi- 
nesses,” Mr. Carney said. “The 
point is that they have been suc- 
cessful in the organizations with 
which I have been associated. That 
oil stove company, for instance, was 
selling three-fourths of its output 
through a mail-order house and the 
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product was nothing to brag about. 

“We decided to make the best 
stove we knew how to make and in 
the first year we obtained enough 
retail dealers to make up for the 
entire loss of the mail-order ac- 
count. We advertised it aggres- 
sively. Our advertising increased 
from $12,000 the first year to 
$500,000 ten years later and our 
sales increased about 1,000 per cent. 
We did pretty much the same thing 
with the jacket business with the 
result that within a few years we 
were spending $100,000 a year in 
advertising and the jacket was in 
nearly every store in the country. 

“Until we started to put our new 
policies into effect in the Whitney 
company, we were like most of 
the other chair manufacturers. We 
were selling the largest part of our 
output to middlemen, much of it 
unfinished, and in many cases it 
was shipped knocked down. We 
were making chairs for seventy or 
seventy-five organizations, each of 
which had its own idea as to what 
it wanted and most of which were 
constantly talking about price in- 
stead of quality. 

“After taking stock of the sit- 
uation, we were convinced that the 
public does not want cheap goods 
and that it is becoming more and 
more conscious of quality and 
style. Through the influence of ad- 
vertising, authoritative articles in 
magazines and newspapers, the mo- 
tion pictures and the women’s 
clubs, the women of the United 
States are acquiring better and 
better taste in the furnishing of 
their homes. There is no getting 
away from that. It is fundamental. 


Quality and Style 
Had to Be Met 


“We were convinced, too, that if 
we were ever going to get any 
place we should have to meet this 
demand for quality and style. We 
were confident that, even though 
conditions are below normal, there 
are people who are buying furni- 
ture and that there are enough of 
them who want good furniture and 
are willing to pay a fair price for 
it. But in order to supply that de- 
mand and build up the public’s 
confidence in our product, it was 
necessary that we control our own 
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business. We could not do that as 
long as we were manufacturing 
for a lot of middlemen with em- 
phasis on low price rather than on 
quality. 

“This is why we decided to rev- 
olutionize our business—to manu- 
facture a complete line of early 
American furniture, give it style, 
put the Whitney name on it and the 
Whitney guarantee behind it, place 
it with selected dealers all over 
the country and then advertise and 
tell the public about it. 


Four Hundred Stores 
Now Sell the Line 


“More than fifty leading stores 
accepted at once. Today nearly 400 
are selling our line. Eighty per cent 
of our distribution is through them 
and 20 per cent through middle- 
men, whereas at the beginning of 
the year these percentages were ex- 
actly reversed 

“The decision to manufacture a 
complete line of furniture was 
something of a new step in the 
furniture business for this busi- 
ness is largely one of specializa- 
tion. One factory makes chairs, 
another upholstered furniture, an- 
other beds, and so on, and in many 
instances ensembles exhibited on 
the sales floor are the products of 
several different plants. 

“In producing an entire line we 
can obtain a uniformity of design 
and craftsmanship not otherwise 
possible, the dealer can purchase 
complete groups from the one 
source, and the consumer can as- 
semble groups in which each piece 
harmonizes with the others. So we 
purchased the Wallace Nutting 
plant for the manufacture of up- 
holstered pieces which are designed 
by the same men who design our 
other furniture. 

“In designing our line we created 
groups in which the pieces har- 
monize in period, in style and in 
form. Through this group idea 
we are enabling the consumer to 
buy a group, one piece or more at 
a time, just as she buys a set of 
fine dishes or silver. 

“Furthermore, in reproducing 
furniture that was popular in the 
early days of the country, we have 
kept in mind conditions that exist 
today so we have not hesitated to 
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make adaptations to meet modern 
requirements. Thus we have chests 
that can be used either separately 
or combined in  chest-on-chests ; 
dressing tables that can be had 
alone or with a mirror or which 
the purchaser may later convert 
into a high-boy; a child’s bed that 
can be lengthened to full size; and 
pieces that serve dual purposes in 
the small home where space is at 
a premium.” 

An intriguing feature of the suc- 
cessfully working Whitney plan is 
the way. it utilizes advertising to 
stabilize retail prices and to asso- 
ciate value with price in such a 
way that the consumer is able to 
purchase intelligently regardless of 
what may be the mark-up policy 
of the dealer. 

Anything like a standardized 
scale of prices is pretty much a 
stranger in the furniture Pea alg 
as all dealers—and some consumers 
know. 

“The correction of this element,” 


+ 


“Sophomore” Osborn Gets a 
Hand 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
New York City 

ditor of Printers’ INK: 

If Alex Osborn is a Sophomore, give 
ts more like him! “How Good Is Good- 
Will?” (Printers’ Inx, Nov. 3) should 
start something, and | for one am pass- 
ing it on to several accountant friends in 
the fields of advertising and publishing. 

A. C. G. HAMMESFARR. 


F. A. A. Appointments 


Alva Maxwell, first vice-president of 
the Financial Advertisers Association, 
will be general chairman of the next 
convention to be held at New York 
September 11 to 14, 1933. Also appointed 
committee chairmen were: I. Sperling, 
public relations, and Frank Fuchs, re- 
seaedh. A. Key Foster is chairman of 
the trust development division and 
J. Blake Lowe heads the business de- 
velopment division. 


Chet Crank Has Own Business 

Chet Crank, until recently vice-pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles office of Bots- 
ford, Constantine & Gardner, advertising 
ugency, has established his own advertis- 
ing agency at that city. Branch offices 
will be maintained at San Francisco, 
Seattle and Portland. Associated with 
him will be E. E. Martin, R. E. Atter- 
berry, E. E. Farnsworth and Bud Lewis. 
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Carney said, “is a vital part 
of our plan. When the average 
person purchases an automobile, a 
suit of clothes, or a cake of soap, 
he knows about what he shall have 
to pay for the kind of product he 
wants. 

“But that isn’t true when he goes 
to buy furniture for there has been 
nothing like stabilization of prices 
in the furniture business. One 
dealer has one mark-up, another 
has a higher one, and a third 
dealer a still greater profit—all on 
the same furniture. The consumer 
is confused. He does not know 
what the furniture is worth and 
has no one to guide him in deciding 
values. 

“This condition, we believe, is 
detrimental to the manufacturer, 
the dealer and the consumer. That 
is why we decided to tell the con- 
sumer through our advertising 
what our furniture is worth and 
what is a reasonable price to pay 
for it.” 


+ 


Plan Chicago Art Directors 
Show 


The Art Directors Club of Chicago 
will sponsor the first of a series of an- 
nual exhibits, February 2 to 11, 1933, at 
the Marshall Field Galleries. It will be 
a no-jury exhibit of work produced by 
artists and photographers in Chicago and 
vicinity during the previous year. 
Charles Prilik, of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, is chairman of the exhibit 
committee. 


Death of F. F. Ingram 


Frederick F. Ingram, creator of In- 
gram’s Shaving Cream and Milkweed 
Cream, died recently at San Diego, 
Calif. He was over seventy years old. 
Mr. Ingram organized a company under 
his own name at Detroit in 1888 after 
an apprenticeship as a salesman with 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit 
pharmaceutical house. He disposed of his 
business a few years ago. 


Pabst Merges with Premier 


The Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, 
has merged with the Premier Malt Prod- 
ucts Company, Chicago and Peoria, IIl., 
and will operate as a subsidiary of the 
latter. Harris Perlstein, president of 
Premier, remains as head of the con- 
trolling company. Fred Pabst continues 
as president af the Pabst Cor oration 
and will become a member of the Premier 
directorate. 











HE department store advertis- 

ing situation in Newark, N. J., 
has been watched with great in- 
terest by manufacturers. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK last July told of the new 
sort of retail ‘advertising competi- 
tion there among the big stores. 
Cleverness, unusual institutional 
copy and merchandising ideas have 
taken the place of the usual “our 
prices are lower.” In the copy 
run by one of the big stores there, 
even the items advertised are sub- 
ordinated; their uses are featured. 

The advertising done by Bam- 
berger, Kresge, Hahne, the big 
ones, and other smaller stores is 
proving to both retailers and manu- 
facturers that there are other 
things worth talking about than 
loss leaders. 

One of the arrows in the Bam- 
berger quiver is the distinctly high- 
hat newspaper copy which appears 
as a letter signed by “Shirley.” For 
several years Bamberger’s store 
published a magazine, Charm, in 
which the Shirley letters were a 
much discussed feature. They 
chatted about various events in the 
suburban area, football games, 
teas, weddings, horse shows and 
the like. When the publication 
was discontinued, the merchandise 
counsel and publicity director of 
the store looked for a way to carry 
over the Charm interest into the 
store’s newspaper advertising. 

This led to the Shirley letters 
being transferred bodily into news- 
paper space. 

The pictures used are all of so- 
ciety girls, the best names that can 
be secured. No direct advertising 
is used except to the effect that 
Miss So and So was seen at 
Mary’s debut in a costume from 
the Bamberger Little Shop. In 
none of the copy is price or de- 
scription used to drag down the 
high-hat atmosphere. “It has regis- 
tered so well with a certain type 


—_ 
Joins Allied Group 


A. D. Walter, Advertising, Pittsburgh, 


has become a member of the Allied Ser- 
vice Agencies Network. 
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with Shirley at rae 
| MONTCLAIR HORSE SHOW 





L. BAMBERGER & CO. | 


keen: Mere Sewere 


qun2 sees ee —_——s 
Showing How the Shirley Letters Have 
Been Transferred to Newspaper Space 


of suburban clientele that the shop 
now has gowns and other items 
“sponsored by Shirley.” 

The identity of the newsy and 
gossiping copy writer is supposed 
to be a dark secret. . 

When an anonymous and mys- 
terious copy writer using a 
“phoney” name can, in a highly 
competitive market, create new 
merchandise sold across the coun- 
ter, no prices being featured, it 
proves something that the price 
battlers haven't yet discovered. 


+ 
With Japha 
Arthur R. Foote, Jr., has joined the 


staff of the Japha Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Amusements 


Chicago decides where and how it shall 
be entertained with more guidance from 
the Chicago American than from any 
other daily or Sunday newspaper. For 
eight years prior to 1929 and continuously 
since 1930, the Chicago American has led 
all Chicago daily or Sunday newspapers 
in Amusement Linage. In the first ten 
months of 1930 the Amusement Linage 
score in Chicago was: 


LINES 
CHICAGO AMERICAN.....546,209 
Second Paper (Daily).........! $25,391 
Third Paper (Daily).......... 493,720 
Fourth Paper (Daily)......... 446,980 
Fifth Paper (Daily)........... 148,510 
Sixth Paper (Daily)........... 144,845 
Seventh Paper (Sunday)....... 113,155 
Eighth Paper (Sunday)........ 112,138 
Ninth Paper (Sunday)......... 28,107 


Chicago AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR of 


circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Mr. French 


Poznts to the 
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DINOSAUR 


“Change is a swifter, more convulsive force in business than in 
nature. And it is striking more suddenly, more incessantly 
today than ever in history. 
that fail to keep pace with the constant shifting of mar- 

. . from an advertisement “The 

World Changed—The Dinosaur Didn’t” by Willard S. 

French, president of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit. 


It takes its toll of businesses 








WE AGREE ... Business must 
keep pace with changing mar- 
kets . . . with shifting buying 
habits . . . with altered demands. 


Sales success increasingly depends 
upon the realization that the days 
of “broad national effort” are 
gone... that present-day selling 
demands pounding upon well- 
understood individual markets 
where conditions are known and 
the way to meet those conditions 
is known. 


The Boone Organization repre- 
sents fourteen such markets of 
51,000,000 people. Within them, 






















twenty-seven powerful Hearst 
newspapers keep constant pace 
with changing conditions and 
make available this information 
to all who have goods for sale. 


Scores of manufacturers have 
profited . . . a baker increased sales 
§$00%; a candy maker secured 
distribution of a new product 
within thirty. days; a shoe manu- 
facturer sold his entire inventory 
before his advertising started. 


And these are not exceptional 
cases. Many similar successes have 
been made in the past year... 
and will be made again. . . 


N7T‘} CALL THE BOONE MAN 

Georgian 

American RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 

onl se A UNIT OF 

dligens—f$! HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New York 

— Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 

A “ae Rochester Cleveland Atlanta San Francisco 

- magia Los Angeles Seattle 
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Traveling School Trains Salesman 
to Build Dealer Profits 


A Shoe Store in Trunks Basis of This Unusual Course in Selling 


By A. G. White 


Advertising Manager, Brown Shoe Co. 


HE salesman on the road, that 

hard-working, conscientious link 
in our system of distribution, has 
always done a good job within the 
limits set up for him—limits set 
up by his employer and by the re- 
tailer to whom he sells. 

Who isn’t acquainted with a 
salesman who conscientiously does 
everything within his power to help 
the retailer? But in these efforts 
he encounters two serious handi- 
caps. 

His employer quite naturally 
stresses selling. The employer is 
looking for orders. If the retailer 
buys more than he can turn over 


profitably, that’s his affair. The 
boss wants orders. 
The retailer unwittingly helps 


his own undoing. He plays the 
salesman’s line against a competi- 
tive line, thus forcing the salesman 
into a position of selfish aggressive- 
ness which forces him to sell on 
every trip all the goods that the 
retailer can be made to take and 
the credit department can be made 
to K. 

This system, we believe, cannot 
survive under present-day competi- 
tive conditions. If the independent 
retailer is to survive, the manufac- 
turer whose goods he sells must in- 
terest himself in the retailer’s 
problems—he must, if you_ will, 
safeguard the retailer’s profits as 
he safeguards his own. 


How the Brown 
Plan Helps 


The Brown Plan of Shoe Retail- 
ing, under which we work with 
selected retailers on a basis of 
mutual interest, is a realignment 
of distributional functions for the 
purpose of eliminating wasteful 
effort. 

Under the plan, we- assume the 
urden of fact-finding and plan- 
ling for the retail outlet. By the 
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employment of specialists in the 
various phases of shoe retailing, we 
can do these jobs more efficiently 
and more thoroughly than the re- 
tailer, handicapped as he is by his 
limitations of time and resources. 
There enters into the plan also a 
friendly supervision and control of 
operations, which relieve the re- 
tailer of a large proportion of his 
management problems. 


What the Retailer 
Does in Return 


In return for this service, the 
retailer pays no fee, but does con- 
centrate his shoe purchases with 
our company. We have no mone- 
tary investment in the store—and 
yet if we owned the outlet, it could 
not do a more thorough job for 
us. The plan has been in operation 
for many years and is constantly 
growing in number of associated 
units, and in efficiency. 

It was, of course, apparent from 
the start that the salesman who 
calls on the retailer is an impor- 
tant factor in the success of the 
plan. Accordingly, we undertook to 
teach our sales force the funda- 
mentals of the plan. This we did 
at sales conventions, through the 
medium of bulletins, and corre- 
spondence courses. 

The results secured by that type 
of schooling led us to the decision, 
along about 1929, to subject the 
sales force to a really intensive 
course of training. We could see 
that if the salesmen were thor- 
oughly familiar with good retail- 
ing practice, they could be expected 
to be of tremendous help to the 
headquarters staff in the applica- 
tion of the principles laid down. 
This would increase the efficiency 
of the retail outlet, and must cer- 
tainly reduce our cost of super-- 
vision and control. 

The actual work of building an 











intensive training course was as- 
signed to a committee of three 
composed of J. O. Moore, director 
of the Brown Plan, Allen M. 
Towns, who had been carrying on 
such salesman training in a 
as we had done before, and J. V 
Widmer of the Gardner Racrte. 
ing Company. 


Perhaps a diagram will help the. 


reader to understand the work the 
committee was undertaking. The 
various functions that make up a 
successful retail program may be 
analyzed and studied by use of the 
following chart: 
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we could make him _ reasonably 
proficient in the upper bracket, we 
could for the time being allow his 
training in the lower bracket to 
take its usual course. 

The work of preparing the 
course involved first of all a de- 
cision regarding the method to fol- 
low. Obviously, since the training 
had to do largely with handling 
retail stocks of shoes, the best 
method would be actual experience 
in stocks. But we could not take 
salesmen into stores and keep them 
working there. 

Finally we decided to build a 





Merchandising 





Retailing 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Stock Keeping 
Analysis of stock and buying 


Sales Planning 


> Planned Mark- Up and 


Mark-Down 
Budgetary control of 
stock 
| Budgetary control of ex- 
pense 





| Advertising and store promotion 


| 
| 


) Display—Window and Interior 


LRetailing, selling on the floor 





Most manufacturers who decide 
to help the retailer are concerned 
with the lower bracket. Our ex- 
perience, however, had taught us 
that the lack of merchandise con- 
trol caused more retailers to fail 
than lack of sales. We also knew 
that most retailers do a propor- 
tionately better job of selling than 
they do of merchandising. 

Therefore, the committee de- 
cided to do a job in the upper 
bracket. If we could teach the 
salesman our system of stockkeep- 
ing, if we could teach him to recog- 
nize when the retailer needed to 
increase his stock, where he needed 
the merchandise, and the character 
of merchandise required—if we 
could teach him to recognize the 
hazards of the shoe business and 
how to surmount them—if we could 
teach him the proper relation of 
stock to sales—if we could teach 
him expense control—if, in short, 


synthetic shoe store, and take it 
out on the road. We built a series 
of trunks which, when opened and 
properly placed in a large hotel 
room, became virtually a retail 
stock of shoes. The job of making 
that one stock cover every phase 
we wanted to teach, and the job of 
developing the subject matter of 
the course, proved to be arduous. 
The story of the problems involved 
has no place here. It was six 
months after the decision, however, 
before we were satisfied that what 
we had would get results. 

Accordingly, Mr. Towns, who 
had been appointed educational di- 
rector, took his synthetic shoe 
store on the road. About fifteen 
salesmen were handled at a time 
There was very little lecturing 
Just enough to explain principles 
and then it was a case of “do it” 
until every man was familiar with 
the process. 
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Charts and the case method were 
used on such subjects as market 
analysis, store location, fronts and 
interiors, and financing. But the 
matter of control of stocks, of 
analysis and scientific buying pro- 
cedure, was taught by putting the 
men right into the shoe store and 
causing them to do the necessary 
arranging of stocks, keeping rec- 
ords, buying fill-ins, and the many 
operations necessary to keep a stock 
liquid and salable. An entire sea- 
son’s operation was thus crowded 
into a week’s time. The men were 
so interested in their training that 
they willingly worked all day with 
but short recesses, and were ready, 
if necessary, to come back each 
night for more. 


The Salesman Takes 


an Examination 


At the conclusion of the week’s 
training, each man was given a set 
of test questions. These questions 
had been very carefully prepared. 
First—to test the salesman’s mem- 
ory—to see how much he had re- 
tained. Second—to test his judg- 
ment—what advice would he give 
or what action would he take under 
given circumstances—and third— 
to test his initiative and tact. There 
were only thirty questions, yet if a 
salesman answered them correctly, 
Mr. Towns could be assured that 
the man was on his way to mastery 
of the matter. 

The grades made were in many 
cases surprisingly good. Only a 
small percentage fell below the 
minimum set as a passing grade. 
These were given individual help, 
if they showed sufficient interest. 
Each passing salesman received a 
diploma. 

The trained man now has a man- 
ual which contains the subject mat- 
ter of the school. It is his constant 
guide. At every sales convention 
and by mail the training is con- 
tinued. Soon we hope to have an- 
other school in which we will take 
up the lower bracket of the dia- 
gram printed earlier in this article. 

The results have been very satis- 
factory. The list of retailers who 
concentrate their shoe purchases on 
our lines, both exclusive shoe 
stores and departments of general 
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and department stores, is growing 
at an accelerated pace. More im- 
portant, perhaps, is the fact that 
the stores which are being served 
by the trained salesman are making 
good profit and sales records, thus 
assuring us an uninterrupted out- 
let in that community. 

A by-product of the salesman’s 
training is the present business- 
paper campaign we are running. 
Naturally, the men are eager to 
enlarge their list of concentration 
outlets, and are daily carrying their 
story to acceptable stores not now 
in the plan. But the retailer, quite 
naturally, in many cases is inclined 
to regard the whole thing as a 
clever sales approach. 

To back up the salesman, we are 
running the series in business 
papers. These consist of two pages 
facing, done in magazine story 
style. We take some of the re- 
tailer’s pet objections and throw 
them into headlines. 

A typical advertisement in the 
series bears the title “Sounds good, 
but I don’t want any manufacturer 
meddling in my business.” It is 
illustrated by a dramatic photo- 
graph of a salesman and retailer, 
and the copy develops the story of 
the Brown Shoe salesman’s train- 
ing and ability. The series is in- 
tended to strengthen the salesman’s 
confidence and to prepare the re- 
tailer for an acceptance of a new 
principle in his relations with his 
source of supply. 

We have a quite definite convic- 
tion that sooner or later manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in many 
lines will find themselves facing a 
choice of three ways of doing busi- 
ness: 

(a) By setting up a plan of close 
co-operation with and supervision 
of selected independent retailers, 
giving them the benefits of a cen- 
tralized fact-finding, planning and 
control group of specialists. 

(b) By conducting their own re- 
tail stores. 

(c) By becoming largely just 
four walls within which to make 
the goods that some large organiza- 
tion of retailers tells them to make. 

The third of these is not a 
pleasant prospect to any manufac- 
turer who has established his own 
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brands. If he elects to do the sec- 
ond, he must, in order to do it 
successfully, perform all the func- 
tions of the first, and more. There 
are lots of pitfalls in this second 
choice, there’s no balm in the third, 
so probably most manufacturers 
will eventually adopt the first. 

A cold analysis of the trend in 
our distributive system should con- 
vince the manufacturer of branded 
goods that the independent retailer 
is of extreme importance to him. 
He should not be allowed to go out 
of the picture or cease to be a 
factor. The manufacturer who sets 
up the right program of co-opera- 
tion and management so that the 
independent is able to do business 
successfully next door to organized 
competition is safe against any 
course that distribution may take. 

The start of such a program is 
really quite simple. It is possible 
to take one logical step and then 
another, thus letting the organiza- 
tion grow as the need develops. 

The first and most important 
thing to do is to find a man to head 
up the program. The essential 
qualification is a background of 
retailing knowledge and experience, 
plus a sympathetic understanding 


rs 
Heads Young Advertising Men 


Pliny A. Porter, sales manager of the 
American Journal of Surgery, has been 
elected president of the Association of 
Advertising Men, New York. He suc- 
ceeds Howard Mack Warner, advertising 
manager of the Perry Candy Company. 

Carl Schneider has been elected second 
vice- -president. Lou Gingold is secretary 
and H. R. McMahon, assistant treasurer. 

Jesse M. Abrams, first vice-president; 
Leo Steinfeld, assistant secretary, and 
Harold Morrell, treasurer, have been 
re-elected. 

Directors include: 
John Patafio, Carl 
Warner. 


William Schrage, 
Esterle and Mr. 


Blanket Account to Sumner 

F. C. Huyck & Sons, Kenwood Mills, 
Albany, N. Y., Kenwood blankets, have 
appointed the G. Lynn Sumner Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, to direct their 
advertising account. 


Thalen with Zinn & Meyer 


Walter Thalen, for fourteen years with 
the business staff of the old Outlook, has 
joined Zinn & Meyer, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as me rch: andising and 
sales promotion counsel 


+ 
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of the independent retailer’s situa- 
tion. Having hired him or placed 
him in charge, he and the organ- 
ization he develops must be re- 
garded as the retailers’ repre- 
sentatives in the manufacturing 
organization. 

He will concern himself exclu- 
sively with the problems and profits 
of the retailers. In that capacity he 
will quite often come in healthy 
conflict with the sales, advertising, 
manufacturing and administrative 
departments of the business. Conse- 
quently, he needs to be a two-fisted 
citizen. If he is the right man, 
those conflicts will result in the 
improvement of the product, in 
more effective advertising, in a 
more efficient sales force, and i 
fewer misunderstandings with cus- 
tomers. Working apparently only 
in the retailers’ interest, he auto- 
matically becomes one of the man- 
ufacturer’s most efficient emiployees. 

That, fundamentally, is all there 
is to it. The right man, backed by 
an official or group of officials in 
sympathy with the movement, will 
develop a dealer organization that 
can be depended on to safeguard 
the manufacturer’s business against 
any trade winds that may blow. 


+ 
Death of J. P. Fallon 


John P. Fallon, promotion director of 
the New York Evening Journal, died 
at that city last week, aged forty-seven. 

He had been with the Hearst organiza- 
tion since 1924, joining it as office man- 
ager and advancing to the position of 
assistant publishing director, which title 
he held while E. M. Swasey was pub- 
lishing director. 

Mr. Fallon started his advertising 
career with a Buffalo advertising agency, 
later joining the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. He also had been associated 
with the former New York Globe. For 
a number of years he was active as 2 
sales promotion counselor. 


Elect Newhouse a Director 


S. I. Newhouse, publisher of the 
Staten Island, N. Y., Advance, has be- 
come associated with the Jamaica, N. Y.. 
Long Island Daily Press, as a member 
of the board of directors. 


Kolker with Tweed 
N. M. Kolker, who formerly headed 
his own advertising agency, has joined 
the R. E. Tweed Company, Philadelphia 
advertising agency, as account executive 
in charge of new business 
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Oklahoma City Stores Are 
Using More Advertising! 


Hiring More Help! Making More Sales! 


KLAHOMA CITY department stores made 

a big drive for more business in October by 
increasing their promotion in the Oklahoman and Times 55% 
over October last year. P. S.—They got the business. 


September department store sales in Oklahoma 
City were 16.6% better than the U. S. average and only 1.4% 
under the same month in 1931. 


All retail lines are feeling a quickening in buying. 
The last Saturday in October climaxed the month as the best sales 
day of the current season. Increases in sales forces were necessary 
in virtually all the larger stores. Reports everywhere were prac- 
tically the same: “Biggest day we’ve had in a long while.” 


The accelerated ringing of cash bells in Oklahoma 
City stores is proof that Oklahoman and Times readers are re- 
sponding to increased sales efforts. And advertisers who are 
putting on full steam ahead are profiting by using these mediums. 
They, ALONE, and at less than half the milline cost, do a more 
thorough selling job than all other 20 daily newspapers in this 


area combined. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Radio Station WKY 
Representatives —E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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FosTeR & DAVIES, Inc. 


Prepared These Highest | 
Rated Ads 








Advertiser: 
Mazda Lamps 
igency: Foster & 
Davies, Inc. 
Space: % Page 
Black & White 
Attention Value: 
35% better than 
average page 


Advertiser: 
Mazda Lamps 
Agency: Foster & 
Davies, Inc. 
Space: Black & 
White Page 
Attention Value: 
35% better than 
average page 











Erroneously Listed Last 
Week as the Work of 
Another Agency 


TTENTION to Liberty’s error in 

incorrectly having listed the agency 
responsible for the above advertisements 
is particularly desirable since: 
1. Not only were they found by the in- 
vestigators of Percival White, Incorpo- 
rated, to be among the six leading adver- 
tisements in point of attention value and 
real, seen circulation, out of all adver- 
tisements published in all three leading 
weeklies during the week studied, but— 
2. They represented two out of the only 
three black-and-white advertisements in- 
cluded in the six highest (the remainder 
were four-color, special position adver- 
tisements ) 
3. They were the only run-of-paper ad- 
vertisements included in the six highest 
group (the other black-and-white adver- 
tisement occupied special position) and— 
4. One of them was a Aalf-page adver- 
tisement—the only less than full-page 
unit enjoying great enough reader atten- 
tion to be included among highest rated 
ads of the week and one of the few less- 
than-full-page units to be so honored 
during the entire twenty-six weeks of 
the Percival White, Incorporated, Reader 
Interest Surveys. 


America’s 


PRINTERS’ 
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Copy Angle for Banks 


HEN a local bank comes to 

the conclusion that. continu- 
ous statements in figures are diffi- 
cult to understand, leave something 
to be desired as a copy angle, what 
can it substitute? 

The Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J., has 
changed its copy drastically and 
dramatically and is winning much 
local good-will by its idea. 

It gives its newspaper advertis- 
ing space to “want” advertisements 
to help unemployed men and 
women who want jobs but lack 
funds with which to advertise for 
them. The job hunters mail their 
advertisements to the bank, which 
publishes them at its own expense. 

Nhen a response is received 
from a prospective employer, an 
agent of the bank arranges a 
meeting between the job seeker and 
the employer. 

“The plan meets the approval of 
manufacturers in our city who are 
co-operating in it,” William J. 
Field, president of the company, 
said. 

Here is an idea for banks, sure 
to win good-will of prospective de- 
positors and the approval of pres- 
ent customers. 

All sorts of human interest at- 
taches to it. 

It is constructive and can be 
made of far-reaching importance 
if the idea spreads. 


New Agency to Succeed 
Advertisers, Inc. 


Lee Anderson, head of Advertisers, 
Inc., Detroit, for the last four years, is 
organizing the Lee Anderson Advertising 
Company at that city, which will operate 
as an atverticing agency beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1933. Among others, the new 
agency will handle the account of the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation, Detroit. Ad- 
vertisers, Inc., is being dissolved. 


Gannett Buys Control of 
WHEC 


Frank E. Gannett, publisher of the 
Gannett group of newspapers, has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in radio 
station WHEC, Rochester, N. Y., from 
Lawrence G. Hickson. This station is a 
member of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 
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October 7, 1952 


Mr. Carroll Rheinstroa 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Rheinstrom: 

The Liberty surveys more accurately reflect ac- 
tual consumer habits than any method devised to date, in my 
opinion. 

It is most interesting the way you are carrying 
this work on into the public's editorial preference as well 


as advertising preference. I read your announcements of 
this work regularly. 


Sincerely yours, 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING ACENCIES 
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Te Liberty surveys more “ 
accurately reflect actual con- si 
sumer habits than any method ¥ 
devised to date, in my : 
opinion.” e 








BapGER AND BROWNING, INC. 


80 Fapssat Srasst, Boston 


October 10, 1952. 


Mr. Carroll Rheinstron, 
Vice President, 
LIBERTY, 

Graybar Building, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Rheinstrom: 


It was recently our privilege to “observe” a White 
survey here in New England. 


Our opinion of its value was confirmed by the 
enthusiasm of members of our staff who accompanied 
members of the Percival Mhite organisation in their 
bell-ringing explorations. 

Since LIBERTY is the key magazine for our Dentyne 
campaign, we have studied with great care all the 
returns so far published. They will unquestionably 
have a bearing on our thinking with regard to next 
year's Dentyne program. 


Cordially yours, 
BADGER AND BROWNING, 


JLBadger:Q 




















Orr opinion of its value 
was confirmed by the enthu- 
siasm of members of our staff 
who accompanied members 
of the Percival White organ- 
ization in their bell-ringing 
explorations.” 
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Dear Mr. Rheinstrom:- 


Thank LIBERTY for a new and a refreshingly differ- 
ent method of magazine promotion. 


In sponsoring the Gallup su y, and its successor, 
the White reports on reader terest, you have fo- 
cused the attention of advertisers and agents alike 
on the magazine reader and his reactions instead of 
relying on a maze of circulation figures to define 
your qualifications. 


I believe the LIBERTY surveys will stand out as 
landmarks in the development of an improved space- 
buying technique, and in the advancement of adver- 
tising generally. 


ice _— 
- Carroll Rheinstrom, Vice Président, 


LIBERTY, 
Graybar Building, 
Nev York, N. Y. 











I BELIEVE the LIBERTY 
surveys will stand out as land- 
marks in the development of 
an improved space-buying 
technique, and in the ad- 
vancement of advertising 
generally.” 








THE BLACKMAN COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


Chanin Buslding: 122 East 42nd Street. New York 


October 
twenty-first 
1932 


Mr Carroll Rheinstroa 
c/o Liberty Magazine 
Graybar Building 

New York City 


Deer Mr Rheinstron: 


As you know, Mr Battey, tne head of our Research 
Department, recently went out to observe the 
reader interest surveys being conducted by Percival 
White. 


When kr Battey came back I had 2 talk with hia about 
what he had seen. 


The gist of his view was this: 


The method over a period of time provides a very 
useful and quite reliable guide to the relative 
reading of the editorial content of various mage- 
zines. 


Personally, I have not observed the work in the 
field as Mr Battey has, but I certainly think you 
are to be commended for this effort. 

I don't know anyone else who is trying to give us any 


guide at all as to which of their editorial features 
gets read most, much, or little, 


Yours very truly, 


Rook Oo 
chard Compton. 











Te method over a period 
of time provides a very use- 


ful and quite reliable guide 
to the relative reading of the 
editorial content of various 


magazines.” 











me MCCANN-ERICKSON 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


October 31st,1932 


Mr. Carroll Rheinstrom,Vice President 
Liberty Magazine 

Graybar Building 

New York, City 


Dear Mr. Rheinstrom:- 
We have checked the me‘“od of field investigation employed 
by Liberty and believe that the results are of value in 


measuring the extent tu which advertisements are seen and 
read in the publications included in the investigation. 


Very truly yours, 


Ll e, 


L.D.H.WeldsM Director of Research 





VA have checked the 


method and believe that the 
results are of value in meas- 
uring the extent to which 
advertisements are seen and 
read in the publications in- 
cluded in the investigation.” 








an, . 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


canesneruee - 
DAVIS BAKING POWDER 
DAVIS DRY YEAST BAKING POWDER 
cocomatr 
HOBOKEN.N.J.v.s,aA. October 
14th 


1932. 


Mr. Carroll Rheinstrom, 


New York, ¥.Y. 
Dear Mr. Rheinstrom, 


We do not feel that advertisers should buy ad- 
vertising space blindly any more than that a business man 
should make investments without a en ey investigation 
- analyzing the anticipated investments from every possible 

le. In your study of the readers of Liberty - going to 
bed rock - you are making a real contribution to the 
scientific progress of advertising. We thoroughly ap- 
preciate the value of the Liberty surveys you have made 
and will make in the future - it is a constructive ad- 
vertising job. 


Very truly yours, 


2S SOU 


8.2. Van Wie 
Advertising Manager 








In yourstudy of the readers 
of Liberty—going to bed rock 


—you are making a real con- 


tribution to the scientific 


progress of advertising.” 





GENUINE BENEFIT 


**I can see genuine benefit to the ad- 

vertising fraternity and to advertisers 

in general if reports of this nature are 

intelligently and regularly analyzed. 

I am for it." 

@ R. P. Marsu, Mgr. Cincinnati Office 
Tue BLackMaAN CoMPANY 


WORTHWHILE JOB 
“I want to take this opportunity to 
tell you that I think you are doing a 
very worthwhile job.”’ 
@ Lee H. Bristot, Vice President 
Bristot-Myers COMPANY 


FRESH AIR 
“I am all in favor of ‘letting a little 
more fresh air through the whole 
subject’.”’ 
@ W. P. Rocers, Adv. Mgr. 
CatirorNia PackinG Corp. 


GLAD TO ENDORSE 


**We are glad to endorse this idea.” 
@ Lucien P. Locke, Adv. Mgr. 
Ernyt Gasouine Corp. 


MATERIAL HELP 
*“We have been very much interested 
in the Gallup Surveys right from the 
start. Particularly interested are we 
in the development of that into the 
ratings of all advertisements in the 
three big weeklies. We hope you will 
keep it up, for it should be of material 
help to the advertising fraternity as 
a whole.” 
@ J. F. Oszrwinner, Vice President 
D'Arcy ApvertisInc Company 


RIGHT DIRECTION 
‘While such a study may show up 
some of our weaker efforts, and while 
the complete validity of ad rating is 
yet to be established, nevertheless, 
such ratings are a step in the right 
direction.” 

@ Henry Ecxuarnr, President 
Kenyon & Ecxnarprt, Inc. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
“We believe your plan of rating ads 
is a constructive one. 
@ Orns Lucas, Adv. Mgr. 
Srupepaker Sages Corp. 
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Advertiser : 
Lucky Strike 


Advertiser: Spud 
Agency : Kenyon & 
Agency : Eckhardt, Inc. 
Lord & Thomas Space: Black & White 
Space: Back Cover Page 
Attention Value: Attention Value: 
$8% better than §3% better than 
average page average page 

















Advertiser : 
Metropolitan Life 
Agency: Hawley Ad- 
vertising Co., Inc 
Space: Black & White 
Page 

Attention Value: 
50% better than 
average page 


Advertiser : Camay 
Agency : Pediar & 
Ryan, Inc. 
Space: Back Cover 
Attention Value: 
$0% better than 
average page 





Over Second 
Weekly 
This Week 21% 
Twenty-six weeks 
to date (Average " 
of White surveys) 17% 





Average Page Advertisement in Liberty 


Per Cent of Extra 
Persons Noting 

Over Third 
Weekly 


58% 462,459 
43% 247,236 


Projection of Extra Volume 
of Persons Noting 


Over Second Over Third 
Weekly Weekly 


453,824 
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Lest We Forget 


A Few of the Vital Lessons Which the Depression Has Produced for 
Marketers and Advertisers 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


\ HEN business recovers after 

a depression most of us for- 
get our mistakes, and proceed on 
the theory that there will be no 
more hard times. 

There were signs from 1922 to 
1927 that the lessons learned in 
1920 and 1921 had sunk home. 
There were many business men 
who were content to proceed con- 
servatively in their expansion pro- 
grams. There was more hand-to- 
mouth buying, and consequently 
less piling up of inventories, than 
there had been during previous pe- 
riods of prosperity. 

There were slight recessions in 
1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927, that 
fooled many of us into thinking 
that from year to year we were 
making such adjustments as were 


necessary, and that we might be 
able to proceed on a fairly even 


keel, without serious setbacks, for 
an indefinite period. 

We became so sure that nothing 
serious could happen that we lost 
our perspectives. We at least de- 
cided to try to get all we could 
while the getting was good. Conse- 

we over-expanded our 
businesses beyond normal require- 
ments. We merged with competi- 
tors on bases of capitalization that 
could not be justified by normal 
earnings. We ran stock prices up 
to values that were far from justi- 
fied even by prosperity earnings. 

And so we went on—until in 
1929 the crash came. At first no 
one thought it would be so serious 
or last so long. Our leading prog- 
nosticators were wrong in their 
public announcements during 1930 
and 1931. Not only did the public 
lose confidence in them, but they 
lost confidence in themselves, so 
that they have ceased making pre- 
dictions during the last twelve 
months. The science of forecasting 
has received a serious setback! 

Now it looks as though we may 
be on the road to recovery. Are we 


going to plunge blindly along and 
repeat the mistakes that we made 
during the last few years? Most 
of us probably are—but aren’t there 
some few lessons that are going to 
sink home—lessons that are going 
to have some beneficial effects on 
our operations in the future? 


Analyzing Sales Expenses 


Let's look first at selling ex- 
penses. Many companies have found 
themselves over-extended in their 
sales organizations. They have had 
to close and consolidate branch of- 
fices. They have had to abandon 
territories that they were trying to 
develop. In some cases they have 
turned such territories over to job- 
bers. These companies certainly 
must have been impressed by the 
need of minute analysis of sales 
costs. 

Even before the depression there 
were but few companies that had 
analyzed their sales costs by items, 
by size of order, and by customer. 
There was the case of a large elec- 
trical supply distributor that found 
that it had made a profit of $2,- 
370,000 on all orders of $25 or 
over, but had suffered a loss of 
$755,000 on all orders of less than 
$25. These latter constituted 40 
per cent of all orders filled. 

It has been a fairly common 
experience for manufacturers and 
wholesalers to find that 80 per cent 
of their volume comes from ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of their 
customers. The ratios vary, of 
course. In the case of a large tan- 
ning company, 86 per cent of the 
business came from 22 per cent of 
the customers. In the case of a 
wholesale hardware house, 76 per 
cent of the sales were accounted 
for by 28 per cent of the accounts. 
But it is surprising to note how 
closely the 80-20 ratio holds for 
many companies. This means that 
a large proportion of the orders 
taken from the other 80 per cent 
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of the customers represents a loss. 

In the case of the wholesale 
hardware house referred to above, 
it was found after careful analysis 
that losses were being suffered on 
45 per cent of all orders filled. 
These orders were under $10 in 
size. If this wholesaler had dropped 
925 of his 2,086 retail customers, 
he would have reduced his volume 
of business by only 10 per cent, but 
would have increased his net profit. 
It was also found that out of 
twelve leading lines of goods car- 
ried by this wholesaler, five of 
them showed net losses—and that 
the line which showed the heaviest 
loss was the one that the company 
was featuring the most, and making 
the greatest effort to sell! 


Other Examples 


Another wholesale hardware 
dealer found that by cutting his 
customers 56 per cent, his sales 
territories 28 per cent, the varieties 
carried by 31 per cent, and the 
number of manufacturers from 
whom he was buying by 19 per 
cent, he was able to increase his 
annual net profit by 35 per cent. 

A certain manufacturer stopped 
salesmen’s calls on 50 per cent of 
his customers without appreciably 
affecting his volume, and with an 
enormous saving in pay-roll and 
travel expense. This company had 
been shown by an expert sales 
analyst that money was being lost 
on thousands of orders, even when 
they came in by mail—to say noth- 
ing of salesmen’s salaries and 
traveling expenses. 

Such analyses of sales expenses 
are not easy to make, but they are 
decidedly worth while. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been doing 
important work in this field, espe- 
cially in the Louisville and St. 
Louis Surveys. Probably 75 per 
cent of the manufacturers and 
wholesale houses of the country 
would profit by such analysis of 
sales costs. It furnishes the scien- 
tific basis for “selective selling.” 
Experience during the depression 
ought to have forced this lesson 
home, and now is a good time to 
be making plans along this line for 
the future. 

And the depression has taught us 
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some things about advertising. The 
aroused interest in testing of copy 
is an indication of what has been 
taking place. Advertising has been 
run too much on a hit-or-miss 
basis, and advertisers have been 
scrutinizing their advertising pol- 
icies and the services of their 
agencies more than ever before. 
This is a good thing, and is going 
to result in a more scientific ap- 
proach to advertising problems in 
the future. 

One thing that many advertisers 
and agencies have begun to realize 
is the need of a better allocation of 
advertising in accordance with the 
potential market of the product 
advertised. This can be done by 
combining various media in differ- 
ent proportions in different parts 
of the country. 

But before this can be done, it is 
necessary to measure by sales dis- 
tricts or trading areas the potential 
market for the particular product 
advertised. No general buying 
power index, like magazine circula- 
tion or total retail sales, will fur- 
nish an accurate basis, because de- 
mand varies in different parts of 
the country with climate, race and 
nationality, and many other factors. 

Various methods are in use for 
doing this, but many of these 
methods are based too much on 
past sales, or rely too much on 
guesswork. A scientific approach 
has been developed through the use 
of correlation, whereby the various 
factors that measure the market 
for any commodity are selected, and 
then combined in such a way that 
each is given its proper weight.* 


Advertising Reserves 


Another depression lesson about 
advertising: Various studies have 
indicated that companies that con- 
tinued their advertising during the 
depressions of 1920-21 and 1929 
—have made greater profits than 
those that curtailed or discontinued 
advertising. There are too many 
companies that prefer to pay divi- 
dends, even if they have to cut out 
advertising. On the other hand, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet recently an- 


*This method was described by the 
author in a series of seven articles that 
began in Painters’ Inx, July 31, 1930. 
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nounced that it would rather 
cut dividends than advertising. 
Drug, Incorporated, attributes its 
satisfactory income statement to 
the continuance of heavy advertis- 
ing during the depression. 

There are many companies that 
would have liked to continue ad- 
vertising during the depression but 
that simply haven’t had the money. 
This has been due in many cases 
to too generous distribution of 
profits during 1927, 1928 and 1929. 
If they had been far-sighted 


enough to build up ample reserves 
for this purpose, they would have 
been able to keep up volume and 
to keep down sales expense during 
the last three years. Why isn’t this 
a good time to be making plans for 
the future in this respect? 


Private Brands 


Discontinuance of advertising 
has resulted in a serious set-back 
for some manufacturers. They have 
lost a large part of their good-will 
and of their market by default. It 
has been proved again and again 
that lapses in advertising result in 
loss of sales. 

Markets have been lost not only 
to competing national brands, but, 
during the last three years, to 
private brands, especially those of 
chains and voluntary chains. This 
has been due largely to the general 
fall in prices. Prices of branded 
goods rise less rapidly than the 
general price level during times of 
prosperity, and fall less rapidly 
during times of depression. 

Many manufacturers resisted too 
long the drastic downward move- 
ment of prices since 1929, and 
hence have played into the hands 
of the manufacturers of cheap 
goods, made to sell at a price. When 
conditions improve, and prices rise, 
branded goods will gradually come 
back, and resume their forward 
march; but considerable ground 
has been lost in the meantime. 


Unemployment 


In addition to those matters of 
special interest to marketers and 
advertisers, there are problems of 
broader and more fundamental 
significance that have come out of 
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the depression, and that must re- 
ceive serious consideration by every 
employer of labor. 

The most unfortunate feature of 
a business depression is unemploy- 
ment. And for two reasons: First, 
because it results in unhappiness 
and suffering for those who are 
thrown out of work; and second, 
because it slows up industry and 
trade by curtailing the total buy- 
ing power of the public. In other 
words, unemployment begets unem- 
ployment. It is safe to say that if 
unemployment could be substan- 
tially reduced, and that if adequate 
relief could be furnished for those 
who are out of work, our economic 
depressions would be much less 
serious. 

Consider first, the provision of 
relief for the unemployed. There 
are several corporations that have 
set up unemployment reserves, to 
take care of those who are laid off 
during business slumps. The most 
widely known method is the 
“Rochester Plan,” whereby em- 
ployers contribute 2 per cent of 
their annual pay-rolls to an unem- 
ployment benefit fund, with pro- 
vision for contributions from em- 
ployees themselves during times of 
emergency. It would be a splendid 
thing if every company in the 
United States would establish some 
such plan voluntarily. But com- 
pulsion will probably be necessary. 


Co-ordination of Production and 
Consumption 


Of course, the best method to 
cure unemployment is to provide 
work. And this means that business 
stabilization is the goal toward 
which every business man should 
aim. Many concerns have found 
methods of bolstering up their own 
businesses during the depression, 
and these individual efforts are 
beneficial as far as they go. But the 
great problem is co-ordination of 
production with consumption in in- 
dustry as a whole, and this opens 
up the whole field of economic 
planning, of an economic council, 
and of amendment of the Sherman 
Law to permit voluntary agree- 
ments to control production. These 
subjects should be kept alive until 
some solution is found. Suffice it 
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to say that under the present sit- 
uation, there is nothing for indi- 
vidual producers to do but to study 
all available statistics on produc- 
tion and consumption, and to use 
as much intelligence as possible i in 
planning production so that it will 
not exceed consumptive demands. 

We can’t expect the depression 
to have changed human nature to 
any great extent. There are certain 
individuals who will remember 
their lessons and follow conserva- 
tive policies that will keep them 
out of serious trouble when the 
next depression occurs; but the 
great mass of the public will un- 
doubtedly overdo things again, 
when business gets prosperous. 

If we could only keep from ris- 
ing to such extravagant heights of 
over - expansion, over - borrowing, 
over - capitalization, over - specula- 
tion, and over-buying, during the 


+ 


Willis Again Heads 
A. G. M. A. 


Paul S. Willis, vice-president of the 
Comet Rice Co., New York, has been 
re-elected president of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 

Also re-elected were: First vice- 
resident, A. C. Monagle, Standard 

rands, Inc.; ; second vice-president, B. 
E. Snyder, R. B. Davis Co.; third vice- 
president, R. L. James, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, and treasurer, H. D. Crippen, 
Bon Ami Co. 

New directors include: James F. 
Brownlee, General Foods Corporation; 
J. D. Buhrer, Corn Products Refining 
Co.; Daniel F. Bull, Cream of Wheat 
Corporation; C. L. O’Connor, Wheatena 
Corporation; Harry H. Drackett, Drack- 
ett Chemical Co.; C. L. Frederick, Col- 
gate-Palmolive- Peet Co.; ,» F. Mohan, 
Scott Paper Co.; jy. Mountrey, The 
~— o., and J. 77 Spang, Jr., Swift 
& Co 


Electric Bridge Table to Be 
Advertised 


A new electric bridge table that shuf- 
fles and deals the cards is the invention 
of Laurens Hammond, president of the 
Hammond Clock Company, Chicago. The 
new product will be manufactured by 
the ammond company, with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago, directing 
the advertising. 


Joins Wrigley Directories 
W. A. McDonald, formerly advertis- 
ing manager at Vancouver of the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills of Canada, has joined the 
staff of Wrigley Directories, Ltd., Van- 
qouver. 
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uprise, there would be a shorter 
distance to fall. 

We need some authority, or 
tribunal, to keep these depression 
lessons before us during the next 
few years. That might help some, 
although such a tribunal would 
probably be unpopular if it sounded 
notes of warning when everybody 
is optimistic. Possibly some form 
of national economic council or 
planning board would do some good 
in this respect. 

When conditions i improve, Amer- 
ican business will face just as se 
rious a test as it has been through 
during the last three years. Orderly 
econédmic progress depends more 
on the development of far-sighted 
policies during periods of pros- 
perity than it does on the temporary 
relief measures that are resorted 
to during times of depression like 
this one. 


+. 
We Meet the Dead-Line 


BADGER AND Browninc, Inc. 
Boston, Oct. 27, 1932 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Two days ago the need arose late in 
the afternoon of securing some reference 
articles showing the advisability of 
packaging non-packaged goods. The 
dead-line on securing this information 
was today, some thirty-six hours after 
the need arose. 

We immediately got a letter off to you 
telling of our need, and explaining the 
time limits. This morning when I 
walked into my office a very complete 
and helpful letter and list of Printers’ 
INK articles was waiting on my desk. 

You have the virtue of answering re- 
quests for information not only com- 
pletely but also promptly. We admire 
your dependability which combines with 
the other qualifications to make your 
reference service 100 per cent efficient 

C. P. Parcner, 
Vice-President. 


New Paper for Anthracite 
Region 

The Keystone Mirror, a Sunday news- 
aper, will be published at Hazelto: 
a., beginning November 13. Glenn H 
Cox, formerly with the E. A. Clarke 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, is national advertising manager. 


Export Publication Suspends 


The Exporters and Importers Journal, 
New York, has been discontinued fol- 
lowing the withdrawal from business of 
he wat W. Peabody & Company, its pub- 
ishers. 
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PLANT. The right type of press 


for each type of work. Three floors 
of modern cost-cutting equipment. 





5 *%& SERVICE FOR BUYERS OF PRINTING 





* PERSONNEL. Geared to a def- 
inite high-quality standard, built 


through half a century of service. 
* COUNSEL. Experts on typography, 
engraving, paper, production, ready 


to advise on justifiable economies. 
ADVERTISING. Plans, copy, art. 
A staff to act as your own adv. dep't. 
in the creation of direct mail. 


* 


RESPONSIBILITY that invites fi- 
nancial investigation by the largest or 
smallest buyer of printing. 


Let a representative fit these 
services to your needs. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 
COM PANY 


= Gounded. 1676 x= 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK CITY WOrtTH 2~6080 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





HE PoLk ConsuMER CENSUS 
p peste of over 80 indexes 
of magazine value. One pub- 
lisher bases his summary on 24 
indexes; another publisher on 30 
indexes. 


other “social front”’ indexes ; 
interesting. But in these d; 
when so many people : 
“‘broke’’, and so many scared 
spend, the big question is, “W 
are buying tod 





True Story 
Magazine has just 
subscribed to the 
Polk Consumer 
Census and em- 
ployed the Wil- 
liam C. Keenan 
Research Organ- 
ization to analyze 
not selected in- 
dexes but all in- 
dexes. 

We have taken 





What the 
Polk Consumer 
Census Is 


The Polk Census is pri- 
marily a study of markets; 
a study of the spending 
habits and purchasing 
power of one trading area 
versus another. 


True Story has subscribed 
to the four cities just com- 
pleted; namely, Fresno, 
Calif., Seattle, Wash., 
Columbus, Ohio, and In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


and what areth 








this step because 
current publishers’ interpreta- 
tions of Polk data make little or 
no reference to a subject of vital 
importance to advertisers today. 
We refer to indexes of current 
spending power and current 
spending habits. 

The houses our readers own, 
the insurance they carry, and 


goods—the soaps, 

etc... ? Our summary of all 
dexes enables you to give proj 
weight to this all import 
factor of current spend 
habits. Work is now proce 
ing on this tabulation. May 
send you the summary wi 
completed ? 





[rue Story t1rst 
URRENT SPENDING 


First in Radios 


amrue Story families rank first in pur- 
ase of radios in last twelve months. 


True Story’s average (four 
ies) 25.09%. All other mag- 
ines 19.25%. 


first in Automobiles 
e Story first in purchase of auto- 


impbiles, new and used, within last 


lve months. 

“8357 more True Story families 

rchased automobiles in the 

Bt year than readers of all other 

@ading magazines. (8.98% of 
e Story readers—6.64% av- 

age) (3 cities). 


§ First in Premium 
Priced Soap 
“ye Story families rank first in use 
a premium priced soap. 

rue Story families using Lux 


pilet Soap 30.00%. Average of 
other magazines 20.60% (one 


). 


_— are a few significant in- 

dexes of True Story’s ranking 
in current spending habits as re- 
vealed in a summary prepared 
for us by R. L. Polk, on mar- 
kets recently completed. 


It does not just happen that 
True Story stands so high. The 
reasonisthis:85%of TrueStory’s 
total circulation is sold over the 
newsstands.* Each month the 
purchasing power, and willing- 
ness to use that purchasing power, 
is rechecked by the repurchase 
of the magazine. 


August, Sept. — 1,668,000. Total 


[ * Average Newsstand sale for July, 
net paid grd quarter— 1,944,000. 


Phone or write our nearest 
office, for the complete Polk 
Summary. True Story Magazine 
420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle. 





Chatterbox Radio Announcers 


Nine Ways in Which Advertisers Try to Minimize Effect of Too 
Much Loquacity 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would appreciate it if you could 
give us references regarding the han- 
dling of commercial announcements by 
radio artists. We are interested in the 
many ways and means that radio artists 
find to work in the advertising announce- 
ments in a newsy, interesting or differ- 
ent manner. 


FEW things in advertising are 
more banal than _ stereotyped 
methods of delivering advertising 
messages on radio programs. Not 
only do advertisers wish to escape 
from commonplace patterns, such 
as exist when turning of the dial to 
different stations brings a listener- 
in on a sequence of chatterboxes, 
but they also wish to eliminate as 
much as possible any air of over- 
insistence which may be objection- 
able to some of the audience. 

This desire has led to variations 
which win listener interest because 
of their ingenuity. Ed Wynn on 
the Texaco hour is perhaps the 
outstanding example of what in- 
genuity can do in getting a message 
over without boring an audience. 
The success of this method has 
brought in its wake variations of 
this type of commercial. 

The different methods open to 
the program creator may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

1. Having the announcer deliver 
the commercial. Use of this 
method must include precautions 
against what has come to be called 
“announcer’s mouth.” In _ other 
words, the sincerity of the mes- 
sage may suffer if what is said 
or how it is said sounds too theatri- 
cal or unconvincing. 

2. Having an actor deliver the 
commercial. Dr. Watson does this 
with credit to George Washington 
Coffee in the Sherlock Holmes 
broadcasts. Kate Smith handles 
the problem somewhat differently 
in the La Palina hours. 

3. Having an executive of the 
sponsoring company do the talking. 
Examples are Harvey Firestone, 
Jr., and Martin Davey, whose talks, 
while not exactly commercials, 


get over an advertising message. 

A more recent example of a one- 
time broadcast using this technique 
was that of the Chrysler program 
announcing the new Plymouth Six. 
Ostensibly, this program was de- 
signed as a dealer convention on 
the air. Nevertheless when Walter 
Plymouth Chrysler, Fred Zeder, 
vice-president, Harry Moock, Ply- 
mouth general sales manager, and 
other Chrysler executives spoke in- 
to the microphone, they did their 
bit to promote publicly the sale oi 
the new car. 

4. An outsider may deliver the 
advertising message. This, in a 
way, is an adaptation of testi- 
monial copy to _ broadcasting. 
Fleischmann calls upon doctors to 
testify to the advantages of Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast, or, perhaps, will 
have someone read the testimonial 
Texaco will call in the services of 
a racing car driver, Eno’s Fruit 
Salts has a druggist as a spokes- 
man, and, for Nujol, Senator Cope- 
land, who is also a doctor of medi- 
cine, expounds the evils of faulty 
elimination. 


Getting the Commercial 
in the Dialog 


5. Most sought after, perhaps, is 
some means of incorporating the 
commercial in dialog. Chese- 
brough’s broadcasts exemplify this 
method in the devious ways in 
which the script introduces uses of 
the product. 

6. Getting the commercial over 
by kidding it is a popular method 
in use today. In addition to the 
way that Ed Wynn handles this 
method, there is the handling of it 
by Jack Benny in the Canada Dry 
broadcasts. 

7. Lucky Strike, Cremo and the 
March of Time broadcasts emplo\ 
still another technique. Their 
method calls to assistance the use 
of different voices to so speak the 
commercial that it stands out from 
the rest of the program just as 
does a bold headline or italicized 
type in printed copy. 
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8. Featured masters of cere- 
monies are the advertisers’ spokes- 
men on some broadcasts. Wilson, 
orchestra leader on the Royal Gela- 
tine hour, varies his imitations of 
radio stars by resuming his natural 
voice when talking about Royal’s 
qualities. | Brokenshire, on the 
Chesterfield program, also under- 
took this method until he was as- 
signed strictly to the role of master 
of ceremonies. 

9. Heywood Broun, in the Gen- 
eral Electric Family Circle pro- 
gram, conducts a newspaper of the 
air. He announces a news page, 


+. 
Agency Has British Affiliate 


\lbert Frank-Guenther Law, Ltd., a 
British corporation, has been formed as 
? affiliate of Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc., New York advertising agency. 
Frederick D. Oakley is managing direc- 
tor; Rudolph Guenther chairman of the 
board and Russell S. Sims, vice-president 
of the New York company, director. 


New Mann Service 


The Modern Marketing Reference 
Service is a new division started by 
Walter Mann & Staff, New York. It 
will issue two monthly bulletins, the 
“Distribution Digest” and the “Dis- 
tribution Index,” which will constitute 
a résumé of distribution subjects re- 
ported in the marketing trade press. 


Publishes Style Magazine 

Style Aprerel, ps _—— by the Con- 
solidated Press d., Toronto, made its 
appearance with he October issue. It 
takes the place of Clothier & Haber- 


dasher. 


Kay Heads Toronto Agency 


F. M. Kay, 
sales and advertising of the Woolnough 
Corsetiers, Toronto, has organized F. M. 


formerly in charge of 


Kay Associates, 


an advertising agency 
at 28 Bloor Street, W 


, Toronto. 


Appoints Baltimore Agency 


The Flynn & Emrich Company, Balti- 
more, in —, Cy, has appointed 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count 


Fabreeka Appoints Sutcliffe 


The Fabreeka Belting Company, Bos- 
ton, has appointed the Adam Sutcliffe 
Adve rtising Agency, Central Falls, R. I., 
to direct its sivertisieg account. 
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a feature page and, for the com- 
mercial credit, reads the advertis- 
ing page. Somewhat similarly, a 
program sponsored by McKesson 
& Robbins featured a magazine of 
the air. 

There are other ways but these 
classifications group typical cross- 
sections of the methods used to 
cloak the commercial either with 
news or drama, or to coat it with 
entertainment. The handling of 
commercial announcements has 
been the subject of a number of ar- 
ticles in Printers’ Inx.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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New Fashion Service 


Miss Ruth Estel Trantina, until re- 
cently with the Davis Company, Chicago, 
has come a partner in the firm of 
Dudley-Trantina, which will engage in 
field investigation for ; snverenns agencies. 
Miss Elizabeth Dudley, formerly with 
Montgomery Ward & Company, is co- 
partner. 


Industrial Advertisers to Meet 


The 1933 conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association will 
be held in Chica June 26 to 28, at 
the Medinah Athletic Club. H. F. Bar- 
rows, advertising manager, Austin-West- 
ern Road Machinery Company, Chicago, 
and vice-president of the association, is 
in charge of program arrangements. 


Starts St. Louis Agency 
Lyle T. Johnston, who has been man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of the 
Russell T. Gray Company, has estab- 
lished an advertising agency, at St. 
Louis, under his own name. 


Forms Business at Detroit 


John Dow and C. M. Jickling, for- 
merly members of the staff of Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, have estab- 
lished an advertising business of their 
own at that city. 


Represents Hospital Paper 


Miss Gladys Huss has been appointed 
Eastern representative of Hospital Top- 
ics & Buyer, Chicago, with headquarters 
at New York. 


Tobin Appointed 


Leo C. Tobin has been appointed New 
York manager of Western Advertising, 
San Francisco. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of Tide. 
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LIZZIE” 


L. a sad day for the cyn- 
ical sports colyumist (sitting in 
a free ringside seat) when the 
emancipated people pay real 
money toseea fight that foozles. 
But the boys who spend their 
dough don’t mind it, much. 
Even in these days, they get a 
kick out of kicking in. 

America hasn’t gone solemn. 
In the cities, at least, we’re not 
sad-eyed about shooting the 
works. We have a certain flair 
for it. Saturday sees a new pay 
envelope. Monday a new in- 
spiration to spend. 

We buy cheerfully. But may- 
be we aren’t so serious about 
your merchandise as you are. 
Lizzie was not the Ford family 
endearment for Model T. But 
she built the Ford fortune. If 
we take it from the magazine 
ads, the new car is a superb ex- 
ample of luxurious style and 
elegance. But between friends 
it’s the family boiler or the can 
—and no disrespect. 

Perhaps the comic sections 
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are responsible for this deplor- 
able levity toward our valued 
possessions. Or maybe it’s the 
levity that’s responsible for the 
great surge to the comic sec- 
tions. Either way, the adver- 
tiser who recognizes this quality 
in the American temperament 
gets plenty of attention. Be- 
cause the whole family reads 
the funnies. 


Over ar your place, some- 
body may be guarding the dig- 
nity of the chairman of the 
board who wants his advertis- 
ing all dolled up like a doorman 
at Roxy’s. But most of us are 
apt to high-hat the American 
Tragedy and treat Ed Wynn 
like a pal. We don’t demand 
dignity in our consideration of 
electrical refrigeration, cold 
cream, soup, or straight eights. 
(If dignity must be preserved, 
however, you can still use the 
comic section without the comic 
strip treatment—can still profit 
from the color, the economy, 
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illustrates the point! 


and the whole family appeal.) 

Experts agree that the prob- 
lem, these days, is to get the 
advertising seen and read. Pub- 
lishers have progressed in open- 
ing up to advertisers the 
greatest circulation asset ever 
developed by newspapers—the 


comic section. 


Merropouitan Sunday 
Newspapers present eleven 
leading newspapers in eleven of 
the country’s largest cities. This 
group gives you better metro- 
politan coverage in better cities 
at reduced cost. It concentrates 
97% of its circulation in 20 
states—an uninterrupted ter- 
ritory doing 67% of all retail 
business, with upwards of 75% 
of all sales in branded merchan- 
dise. It combines the papers 
that general and retail adver- 
tisers prefer when they buy in- 
dividual markets. 

Metropolitan gives you more 
big city circulation, more cir- 
culation in all cities of 10,000 
and up, more circulation in ma- 


Metro 


jor trading areas. It leads the 
second medium by more than a 
million, the largest magazine 
by more than three million, in 
the 20-state profit area. The 
cream is at the top. 

In every test for a major 
metropolitan advertising job— 
quality of papers, size of circu- 
lation, intensity of coverage, 
concentration of readers and 
customers—Metropolitan 
leads, is the logical medium for 
important advertisers. 


BALTIMORE SUN 

Boston GLOBE 

BurFraLo TIMES 

CuicaGo TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND PLaIn DEALER 
Detroit News 

New York News 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
PItTsBURGH Press 

St. Louts GLoBE-DEMocRAT 


WASHINGTON STAR 


olitan 


NEWSPAPERS 


220 E. 42nd St., New York; Tribune Tower, Chicago; Kohl Bldg.,San Francisco 


COLOR 


COMICS 


ROTOGRAVURE 





Retailers Are Shown How to Use 
Direct-Mail Advertising 


How Electrolux Prepares the Way 


for Dealers to Capitalize upon a 


Program to Sell a Million Prospects 


F Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, 

Inc., has its way during the 
next few months the dealers han- 
dling its product are going to be 
much more direct-mail conscious 
than they are now. 

It has just sent out to dealers a 
special prospectus having the title, 
“For Prospects Only.” This is 
designed to show them that the 
company is not far from right in 
its old-fashioned idea that in the 
territory of each of its salesmen 
and of each retailer there are peo- 
ple who are actually going to buy 
refrigerators some time before 
very long. 

It proposes then that the next 
million units shall be sold only to 
prospects who have been carefully 
and thoroughly cultivated by a 
series of four mailing pieces. These 
it proposes to distribute at inter- 
vals to a carefully prepared list of 
people who have already been 
reached by the Electrolux message 
in some form or other and thus are 
real prospects. 

The campaign, of course, is de- 
signed to jolt these live prospects 
into greater interest so that the 
salesman will have something defi- 
nite upon which to work when he 
approaches them in person. 

But no direct-mail effort, re- 
gardless of how carefully it is 
thought out and executed, is going 
to work at anything even ap- 
proaching its best unless the deal- 
ers and their salesmen get squarely 
behind it and strive intelligently to 
capitalize upon the openings it may 
be expected to develop. And this 
is the reason the company is mer- 
chandising the whole program to 
dealers in the way just mentioned. 

The portfolio addressed to deal- 
ers attracts attention by its sim- 
plicity. Each page carries a tipped- 
in typewritten sheet revealing the 
story back of the effort. 

There are four sheets, mounted 
under these headings, in color, re- 
spectively, “The Next Million 
Buyers”; “Get 


an Electrolux” ; 


“An Obligation”; and “The Pro 
gram.” 

In speaking of the direct-mail 
program, George I. Roach, sales 
manager of the company, says: 

“There are three obligations to 


AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 
Where 


you buy todey, or @ year from 
today. it will be worth your while to find out why 
ELECTROLUX is successtu, why i is silent, and 
why if costs s0 little to operate 


acon 


The Inside of a Double-Fold Electrolux 
Direct-Mail Piece 


be carried out in this sales cam- 
paign. The first is to see that the 
money the prospect spends for re- 
frigeration is spent to his best ad- 
vantage. The second is to the in- 
dividual salesman who needs fresh 
stimulation that such a campaign 
offers, to provide a definite task 
for his daily efforts. The third 
obligation is to the dealer (or gas 
company) to see that every sales- 
man calls on the prospect at least 
twice during the period of the 
campaign.” 

_ The company tells dealers that 
its problem in preparing the cam- 
paign was to make the pieces sufli- 
ciently different from other mail 
pieces to attract attention, and at 
the same time to drive home a 
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series of cold, hard truths. Recog- 
nizing that the sale of the prod- 
uct is in the hands of the indi- 
vidual salesman, it was felt that 
the task for each mail piece was to 
jolt the prospective buyer into a 
willingness to hear more about it. 
By so doing, the campaign makes 
it possible for the salesman to go 
deeper into the story with the 
prospect. 

After all, it is the prospect’s 
money that will buy the refriger- 
ator. He pays the bill. 

“It is up to us,” says the com- 
pany, “to see that he buys the best 
refrigerator. If we cannot con- 
vince him that the Electrolux is 
the best buy for his refrigeration 
money, we have failed in our sales 
job. At the same time, if we per- 
mit him to buy some other refriger- 
ator without making serious effort 
to advise him of the merits of the 
Electrolux, we have failed the 
prospect.” 

To direct attention to the prod- 
uct, and to do it quickly, is the 
purpose of this sales campaign. 

In the back of the prospectus is 
a pocket containing samples of the 
campaign. Each piece bears on 
the outside the inscription, “It’s 
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Plan Oyster Campaign 


Fitzherbert Leather, of J. William 
Sheets, Seattle advertising agency, has 
been appointed secretary-manager of the 
North Pacific Oyster ‘Goowats Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Olympia, 
Wash. Plans are being made for market- 
ing the “Pacific” oysters grown from 
transplantings of the Japanese oyster. 


Merges with Franklin Agency 

The Evander Company, New York, has 
been combined with the Franklin Adver- 
tising Corporation, of that city, and busi- 
ness will be continued under the name 


of the latter. M. Franklin Bruck con- 
tinues as president. H. A. March has 
been appointed account executive. 


Enters Agency Field 
Lawrence M. Rosenthal, formerly of 
the advertising department of A. Stein 
& Co., Chicago, and Gordon Gordon, 
Ltd., has joined the Chicago office of 
Gale & Pietsch, Inc., advertising agency. 


Joins Kastor 
W. N. Graham, formerly with Collins- 
Kirk, Inc., has joined the Chicago copy 
staff of the H. W. Kastor & Sons Com- 


pany. 
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Your Money.” The pieces sell, 
first of all, automatic refrigera- 
tion and then the Electrolux. A 
return postcard, with two sides 
perforated for easy removal, is 
part of the first three pieces. This 
card requests that a representative 
call and explain more about the 
product. 

The last mailing piece in the 
campaign is in the form of a large 
broadside, emphasizing all of the 
points that have been brought out 
previously but presented more dra- 
matically. The return card is at- 
tached to this piece by means of a 
sticker. 

In the pocket of the prospectus 
with these four pieces is an order 
blank for the dealer to use in ob- 
taining this material. One side 
contains spaces for the quantities 
and the mailing dates. In addi- 
tion, when the dealer signs this 
blank he pledges “to see that our 
prospect list is the best obtainable, 
that the mail pieces will go out as 
specified, and that each salesman 
will call at least twice on each 
prospect during the campaign.” 

On the reverse side imprints and 
post office permit numbers are to 
be indicated. 


— 
J. Z. Heizer with Werk 


_ John Z. Heizer, at one time vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales of The Buckeye 
Soda Company, Painesville, Ohio, has 
been appointed district manager at 
Columbus, Ohio, of the M. Werk Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, soaps, candles and 
——, He was more recently with 
rocter & Gamble. 


Death of T. E. Fenn 


Thomas E. Fenn, for more than 
twent -five years business manager of 
the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal and, 
before that, for twenty years treasurer 
of the Metropolitan Syndicate Press, 
died at Chicago last week, aged seventy- 
six. 


Baldwin Leaves Conover 

Frank Baldwin has resigned as vice- 
president of the S. A. Conover Company, 

ton advertising agency, of which he 
has been production manager and ac- 
count executive for fifteen years. 


Tracy Adds to Staff 
Walter H. Bamford, formerly with the 
Carter Advertising Agencv, has joined 
W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, as an account executive. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





How would you sell 
“eapillary attraction” 
to plumbers? 


CAPILLARITY, according to 
Webster, is “the peculiar action by 
which the surface of a liquid, 
where it is in contact with a solid 
(as in a capillary tube), is elevated 
or depressed; capillary attraction.” 


Sa USES “CAPHLARY ATTRACTION” 

10 Give YOU A susTiass COPPER water 

orm AT LTTE mont THAN THE COST OF 
RUsTARLE PIPE 


© Fee Drorme Ramee to woek her yee! he pa 
sable mae ners Sewet Fnmagy She I mews pw 
je aed ewes cone ae ees omar mars ome 








According to Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Inc., it’s just “an old 
law of nature” that helps plumbers. 
It makes a Chase Sweat Fitting, when 
prepared, suck solder just as a blo.- 
tersucks ink, ora spongesucks water. 

The scientific, technical explana- 
tion is a mouthful for anyone. Re- 
duced to simple, understandable 
terms it is readily grasped by plumb- 
ers. In fact, a recent trade advertis- 
ing and direct mail campaign to 





30,000 plumbers has brought 11,200 


inquiries for further information. 


Made-to-measure 
for the reader 


THERE’S something familiar about 
the copy and art style of this adver- 
tisement... familiar to the six million 
readers of the American Weekly. 
For the illustration was drawn by 
a cartoonist whose treatment of 
political events has swayed public 
opinion for years. And the copy fol- 
lows the simple style of a famous 
editorial writer. 





Here is not art for art’s sake, nor 
is the copy the expression of an ad- 
vertising writer’s personality. But 
the advertisement tells simply and 
vividly the story of Ethyl Gasoline 
—a story tailored to fit the readers 
to whom it is presented. 
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Coneerning that new 
G-E Oil Furnace 


ONE of the most satisfying things 
in the agency business is to help 
launch a new product—and watch 
it grow. Seldom has any product re- 
ceived the cordial reception given 
to the new General Electric Oil Fur- 
nace. Starting at scratch this sum- 


mer, not only has General Electric 
built up an enviable group of dealers, 
but, in just a few weeks’ time, these 
dealers have closed a very satisfac- 
tory volume of orders. 

In the picture is shown some of 
the mail received during the opening 
of the campaign in Boston. Similar 
interest follows the new G-E Fur- 
nace wherever it is introduced. We 
(meaning General Electric Company; 
Air Conditioning Department, and 
BBDO) work so closely together on 
every detail of the merchandising 











— 


and advertising plan that it is im- 
possible to tell where one organiza- 
tion stops and the other begins. We 
like that kind of relationship. 


“Better take a 
eamera along” 


ALMOST every day there are 
BBDO writers out in the field mak- 
ing calls. Calls on doctors and 
garage men; editors and pressmen; 
chairmen of boards and office boys. 
Calls at penthouses and tenements; 
at large stores and holes in the wall. 
And while the writers are getting 
this information as a basis for copy, 
there are often opportunities for pic- 
tures—pictures that can be used in 
actual advertisements. So on some 


of these calls we take a camera along 
—just in case. Some of the pictures 
are pretty good. At any rate, they’re 
natural—unposed—and inexpensive. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


BUFFALO: Rand Buildiag 








When the Salesman Operates on 
Straight Commission 


How This Manufacturer Supplies Incentive, Opportunity and Some, but 
Not Too Much, Supervision 


By Maxwell V. Miller 


General Sales Manager, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


UNDER today’s tough selling 
conditions it is more than ever 
imperative to sustain selling morale 
and help salesmen to spend more 
time in productive effort in the 
presence of actual prospects. If 
buyers are to be found in thin 
markets, every hour must be 
turned to good account. 

Moreover, the trend is toward 
the five-day week, which is auto- 
matically cutting the working time 
of salesmen selling to offices and 
factories. But any salesman who 
will put an honest check upon his 
wasted hours can accomplish at 
least as much in five days as he 
has been accustomed to doing in a 
full week. 

The experience of our organiza- 
tion—and I am speaking of sell- 
ing to users in city territories and 
not of wholesaling to retailers, 
which is a separate operation—re- 
veals that sales management has 
three main levers which give it 
some measure of control over the 
efficiency of personal selling. 

These are incentive, opportunity 
and supervision. Our practice is 
to adjust the first two in such a 
way as to sell the men on the idea 
of getting down to productive 
work in dead earnest, and thus we 
require but a minimum of the 
third. Supervision that is over- 
done has a way, we found, of 
bogging down in excessive sys- 
tematization—the more system, the 
less time for selling. 

The first lever we regard as a 
prime mover. The original mean- 
ing of the word “incentive”’—from 
its derivation, according to Web- 
ster—was “to strike up the tune.” 
And it has come to mean “to in- 
cite to action.” And both sound 
good to the sales manager. 

For the last twelve years, after 
experiments with other methods, 


we have used the incentive of 
straight commission. Compensa- 
tion is on the direct basis of a 
fixed percentage of sales, which ‘is 
the same in all territories and 
knows no jockeying back and 
forth. Every salesman knows that 
his earnings depend on his indi- 
vidual ability and will be in direct 
proportion to the productive time 
he spends in the presence of pros- 
pects. There is no temptation to sit 
back with the comfortable feeling 
that the pay check is certain even 
if business is uncertain. 


Commission Best for 
Run-of-Mine Canvassing 


I would not contend that this is 
always the best system, for cir- 
cumstances alter cases and we 
recognize this in our own organ- 
ization. But for straight, run-of- 
the-mine canvassing and selling in 
a protected territory we find that 
this method of compensation fos- 
ters hard and honest work. The 
salesman with the necessary initi- 
ative is usually the type of man 
who wants to be assured that he 
will be paid according to his pro- 
duction. 

This is how we recognize altered 
circumstances: We set aside in 
what we call “reservations” all na- 
tional accounts using 100 machines 
or over. These might be called 
“extra-territorial” accounts, for 
territorial men never touch them. 
They are handled by a separate 
group of national accounts sales- 
men who are compensated on a 
salary and commission basis. 

On such accounts the salary is 
the salesman’s insurance against 
the risk of long periods of mis- 
sionary work, meetings with com- 
mittees, and lengthy preliminaries 
which might have to be charged 
off as unproductive time, or might 
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result in long delayed compensa- 
tion, were he working on straight 
commission. 

The men in this sales group are 
given from thirty to fifty accounts 
to concentrate on. If one man 
does not seem to be making prog- 
ress with one of these selected 
accounts for any reason, it is 
turned over to another man. 
Outside the large cities, branch 
managers take over reservation 
accounts. 


A Sales 
Credo 

The sales credo of this group 
runs something like this: “There 
is no account that can never be 
sold. Every account has made a 
change in equipment at some time 
and thought it beneficial. They 
can be convinced again.” 

If the hope of reward is an in- 
centive, then the existence of this 
group of national account sales- 
men is a spur to the territorial 
men, for promising material is usu- 
ally selected from within the or- 
ganization to furnish additions and 
replacements. 

Opportunity—the second lever— 
usually spells “territory” in the 
lexicon of the salesman. If a man 
is going to strike up a real selling 
tune on straight commission, he 
must be given the opportunity in 
the form of a protected territory. 

Our territorial men are assured 
that any business coming out of 
their territories is theirs by right 
of franchise and they get com- 
missions on it. Even in cases 
where, say, a national account 
salesman sells the New York head- 
quarters of a big company a num- 
ber of machines to be delivered to 
its St. Louis branch office, the man 
in the St. Louis territory where 
that branch office is located, re- 
ceives his split on the commission. 

When a salesman on straight 
commission is given the oppor- 
tunity to work a protected terri- 
tory, with his office accommoda- 
tions, the servicing of machines, 
the cost of placements on trial and 
all other incidentals borne by the 
company, he is really heing set up 
in business for himself. Although 
he has no fixed income, there is no 
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limit to his opportunity to turn the 
sales potential of a valuable terri- 
ag into earnings. 

ur city territories are being 
constantly checked and rechecked, 
particularly in districts where the 
character of buildings and tenants 
is changing, in order that every 
territorial man who will put in the 
necessary productive time may be 
assured of an adequate income. 
The boundaries of these territories 
are set by definite streets and 
blocks, and they are so arranged 
that each man, so far as possible, 
has some dormant area and some 
live, up-and-coming area. Our 
salesmen have learned that business 
is best where competition is hot- 
test, and hence the most intensively 
worked area is the most productive. 

Given incentive and opportunity, 
it is still necessary to apply the 
third lever, supervision, to induce 
salesmen to use their time produc- 
tively and to check back on their 
efforts to see that they are pro- 
gressively developing their terri- 
tories and not merely using them 
as a casual meal-ticket. 

Salesmen on straight commission 
in protected territories can be held 
accountable the same as men on 
salary or with drawing account 
privileges. It has been our ex- 
perience that these men recognize 
that they have been given a valu- 
able franchise and that the com- 
pany has its own interests in that 
franchise to protect; therefore, 
they react to managerial authority 
the same as men on salary. 


Quotas Broken 
into Months 


Every man must have something 
to aspire to, some mark to shoot 
at—that’s ambition. So every terri- 
torial man has his quota. The 
home office establishes branch 
quotas yearly and these are broken 
down into months. The branch 
manager sets the quota for each 
salesman, according to -individual 
territorial potentials. 

We have just recently adopted 
the daily report system for terri- 
torial men. 

Our men are sold on its value 
to them. Every working day each 
man turns in to his branch man- 
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ager, on a single large sheet ruled 
vertically, with his name and the 
date at the top, a list of all calls 
made. Separate columns provide 
for customer’s name, address, 
room number, with explanation of 
what was accomplished under such 
headings as “Trial,” “Demonstra- 
tion,” “Sale,” “Canvass or Re- 


canvass,” “Remarks.” 

These daily reports are placed 
in a separate folder for each sales- 
man and are checked over regu- 
larly at least once a week and 
sometimes oftener in the cases of 
men not up to standard. 


Keeping a Record on 
National Accounts 


National account salesmen keep 
a separate record sheet for each 
account. At the top it is ruled 
horizontally, with separate lines for 
such data as name and address, 
officials contacted, purchasing 
power (that is, the individual or 
individuals with buying authority), 
equipment, home office, contract 
with , contract expires 

, branches and subsidiaries. 

Under these data, which present 
a complete sales perspective of the 
account, the salesman enters the 
dates and complete reports of all 
calls made. These details, pertain- 
ing to preliminary sales contacts, 
machines placed on trial, demon- 
strations to various people, meet- 
ings with the typewriter commit- 
tee (if there is one), whether the 
company renders its own service 
or would depend on Royal, and 
so on, round out a complete pic- 
ture of the account and reveal 
progress or lack of it to the 
branch manager who is constantly 
checking over these reports. 

In our organization it is evi- 
dent that the individual salesman 
who has weakened from taking it 
on the chin day after day is him- 
self partly to blame for his de- 
clining sales, even though he may 
draw some cold comfort from the 
fact that the typewriter business as 
a whole is off from 40 to 50 per 
cent. For right beside him, likely 
as not, is a consistent producer 
whose orders have decreased only 
20. to 25 per cent. 

The answer is simply that the 
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successful salesman has applied 
himself with his usual common 
sense and aggressiveness, putting 
in as many hours as possible in the 
presence of prospects every day 
and not hesitating to work on 
‘Saturday afternoon when there 
is business in sight. 

Above all else, the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the efficient 
salesman is the fact that he has 
learned to avoid wasting time. 
And I don’t mean deliberate loaf- 
ing, but the unproductive use of 
time. 

The resourceful salesman will 
check up on a large organization 
in advance, through directories and 
reference books or by inquiry of 
other suppliers. In our business 
the proper person to see may be 
the auditor, the comptroller, the 
office manager or chief clerk, or 
the purchasing agent. The really 
capable salesman will quickly get 
to the right man by handling the 
interview so that any person with- 
out actual authority will conclude 
that he is too much for them to 
handle. 

Hop, skip and jump canvassing 
shows up on the report when the 
addresses of successive calls are 
compared. It means that the sales- 
man is attempting to hand-pick his 
prospects and is spending more 
time walking than talking, going 
from one corner of his territory 
to another instead of taking pros- 
pects, building by building, as they 
come. 

The salesman who is wasting 
time in such high-spotting will 
generally see the virtue of the 
argument that if he sticks to 
straight canvassing he will eventu- 
ally come to the best prospects and 
in addition he will also come across 
a good many that he would other- 
wise miss. Moreover, the cream- 
skimming salesman is always run- 
ning into strong competition, 
whereas the man who follows the 
straight canvass method will not 
average more than one competitive 
sale out of eight or nine. 


Adds Missouri Paper 
The Springfield, Mo., Press has ap- 
pointed Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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ie thie plete petroleum plant, manufacturing gasoline, 
more motor oil, grease, paraffin wax, fuel oil and many other 
poing petroleum products. This plant 
— is handling about 2,000 barrels 
they of Kentucky paraffin-base 
a crude a day. It distributes its 
sting products through ninety-eight 
a company-operated stations and 
nt : bulk plants in Kentucky, Indi- 
ntu- ana and Ohio, and through 


many independent retailers and 


and Greater Louisville and its : 
‘TOSS rich, diversified market, jobbers. 
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THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc, -:— Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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about the furnace field 


R. L POLK & CO. CONSUMER STUDY* 
SHOWS THAT JOURNAL FAMILIES LEAD BY 
28% IN OWNERSHIP OF MODERN FURNACES 


@ Very important to all furnace manufacturers is the 
fact that Journal families own 28% more modern type 
furnaces than are owned by the families of any other 
Portland newspaper. Very important because it defin- 
itely shows a market of high spending ability. But, more 
important to you, there still exists the greatest sales- 
potential among our families because of Journal circu- 
lation dominance. 


The Journal has the largest daily circulation in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. It reaches more 
families of established spend- 
ing ability. It has the lowest mil- 
line rate. Very naturally, then, it 
is your best advertising buy. 





* Based on 64,322 personal interviews 
out of 90,440 Portiand families. 


we JOURNAL 


pre PORTLAND e OREGON 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION from the Polk Study may be secured through our 
National Representatives—REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
NewYork + Chicago * San Francisco + Los Angeles + H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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Why the Space Buyer Should 
Know Editorial Content 


Fit the Advertisement to the Audience, Taking a Lesson from the 
Editor, and Better Results Will Follow 


By Ben Duffy 


Space Buyer, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


N advertising we must always 

ask the question, “Is there an- 
other way of doing it? A way 
that has not been tried before?” 

I always like to look at an ad- 
vertising schedule as being only 80 
per cent correct. We have to keep 
an open mind and assume that 
some place there is a medium 
which is not included in this 
schedule but which deserves a 
place on the list. The job is to 
discover this and recommend it, 
before other advertisers recognize 
it. 

Anything we can do to recognize 
good buys just as soon as they 
exist is to the best advantage of 
our clients and ourselves. We can- 
not buy space on precedent. If 
we do we will be following the 
leader and all advertising will 
naturally gravitate to certain 
media. Furthermore, a new pub- 
lication coming into the field may 
strike a responsive note with the 
readers but would not be recog- 
nized if somebody—some time— 
does not have the courage to use 
it. Successful publications like 
Time, The New Yorker, the New 
York Daily -News would starve 
for the want of business. 

Nobody has yet solved the prob- 
lem of * ‘how much space” or “how 
often.” Frequency of advertising 
appearance is a very debatable 
subject. Magazines are published 
monthly, semi-monthly, and week- 
ly; newspapers are published daily, 
morning and evening, because of 
the fact that somebody, long be- 
fore advertising was a factor, es- 
tablished the calendar, probably 
based on revolutions of the moon, 
but certainly without thought to 

From an address delivered at the con- 
vention in Springfield, Mass., of the 


First District of the ‘Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 


advertising or merchandising prob- 
lems. 

Twenty-four hours became one 
day and seven days one week, four 
weeks one month and as a result 
we have daily newspapers, weekly 
magazines and monthly publica- 
tions. I venture to say that if a 
week consisted of ten days instead 
of seven, we would still be satis- 
fied with a weekly appearance. I 
mention this fact because often- 
times we want “once a week ap- 
pearance”—we sacrifice copy size 
for advertising frequency when 
perhaps fewer insertions and 
larger space would do a better job. 

When I say that space buyers 
should be courageous in their 
recommendation of space, I do not 
mean that they should experiment 
with the advertiser’s dollar and 
seek “forgotten media.” I do know 
from experience that by careful 
study it is possible to make the 
same dollar much more effective 
by associating it with a section of 
a newspaper or a location in a 
magazine which may be over- 
looked by the average run of ad- 
vertisers. 


An Agency’s Second—and 
Equally Important—Function 


In other words, the job of pre- 
paring the copy is one part of an 
agency’s function and that of hav- 
ing it read by the greatest num- 
ber of the proper kind of people 
is the second and equally impor- 


tant function. In one instance, we 
increased inquiries more than 35 
per cent by requesting a specific 
position on a small-space cam- 
paign. 

The advertising man should not 
lose the common touch. Every ad- 
vertising man, copy writer, space 
buyer and merchandising man 
should make at least one house-to- 
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house survey. After doing this he 
will get a keener picture of the 
average type of person to whom 
he is trying to sell merchandise. 
Copy writers would then try to 
tell their story in one- or two- 
syllable words. ~~ 

Should the space buyer be con- 
sulted on copy? I think he 
should. 

Why do we often run the same 
copy in all newspapers regardless 
of appeal? Perhaps we should take 
a lesson from the editors, they cer- 
tainly don’t try to give the same 
editorial dish to all types of read- 
ers. 

The space buyer should be able 
to determine probable reactions 


+. 
Death of E. H. Spencer 


Egbert H. Spencer, vice-president of 
Small-Spencer-Brewer, Inc., hicago 
publishers’ representative, died recently 
as the result of a fall from a horse. He 
was forty-two years old. After gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1915, he joined the 
John Glass Company, Chicago newspaper 
representative. In 1924 he joined Small- 
Spencer-Brewer, then known as the 
G. Logan Payne Company. 


“American Druggist” Adds to 
Staff 


Howard Stephenson, 
the Toledo News-Bee, and Harold W. 
Hutchins, formerly with the Druggists 


formerly with 


Circular, have joined the American 
Druggist, New York. Mr. Stephenson 
will be managing editor and Mr. Hutch- 
ins, associate editor. 


Plan Charity Benefit 


James T. Aubrey, president, Aubrey 
& Moore, Inc., has been appointed gen- 
eral chairman in charge of arrangements 
for the annual Christmas rty of the 
Chicago Advertising Council, to be held 
December 22. Proceeds will go to the 
Off-the-Street Club, charity organization 
sponsored by Chicago advertising in- 
terests. 


Heads Sixth District 
Harry Simpson, of the United Electric 
Light and Power Company, Davenport, 
Iowa, has been elected governor of the 
Sixth District of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, succeeding Joseph 
Starr, resigned. 


With Kirtland-Engel 
C. C. Chapelle, formerly with Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc., 
Milwaukee, has been appointed director 
of research of the Kirtland-Engel Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 
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of any group of readers. He sits 
in a position of judging the value 
of different audiences. He should 
be considered on copy to make 
sure that we are not giving a class 
publication a mass type of adver- 
tising. 

In two magazines entirely dif- 
ferent in editorial appeal and 
market coverage, oftentimes the 
advertising copy is the same, al- 
though the editorial columns are 
basically different. The space 
buyer should not only be consulted 
but should also give a great deal 
of study to the editorial content so 
that he can aid in the direction of 
copy to the right markets for a 
product. 


+ 
Advanced by Southwestern Bell 


_ Frank B. Shoup, advertising manager 
in Texas of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, has been advanced to 
assistant general manager for Texas. 

uis W. DeYong, of Kansas City, 
succeeds him as advertising manager at 
Dallas. William H. Stokes, assistant ad- 
vertising manager in Texas, will he 
transferred to the general advertising 
department at St. Louis. 


Milwaukee Direct-Mail Group 


Elects 
E. P. Anderson has been elected 
president of the Milwaukee Mail Adver- 
tisers Service Association; H. H. Ger- 
lach, vice-president and John Hoffman, 
secretary and treasurer. Directors for 
two years include Trayton Davis, George 

Lorio and Joseph Ott. 


Mexican Agencies Merge 
Anuncios En Mexico, S. A., a new ad- 
vertising agency organized in Mexico 
City, constitutes a merger of three 
agencies: Anuncios Nacionales, J. A. 
Gonzales and J. M. Duran y Casahonda. 
» ae es is general manager. E. M. 
uymans, president of Anuncios Nacion- 
ales, will be consultant. He was recently 
appointed advertising manager of the 
ricsson Telephone Company of Mexico. 


Bixby with Carl Percy 
Carl L. Bixby, previously blisher 
and editor of Advertising Displays, has 
joined Carl Percy, Inc., New York, win- 
dow display advertising. He was for- 
merly with Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, ad- 
vertising agency. 


Appoints Frank-Guenther Law 

The Silberling Research Corporation 
has spgonnned the San Francisco office 
of rt Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., to 
direct its advertising. 


Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. i 
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Program for A. N. A. Meeting 


UYERS and sellers of adver- - 


tising are scheduled for some 
frank interchanges of opinion at 
the convention of the Association 
of National Advertisers, to be held 
at Atlantic City, November. 16 to 
18. 

Sessions on November 18 will be 
open to invited guests from adver- 
tising agencies and media. 

A square look at advertising, 
from the standpoint of executive 
management, will be taken by Lee 
H. Bristol, vice-president, Bristol- 
Myers Co.; from the standpoint of 
magazine publishing, by Fred 
Healy, advertising director, Curtis 
Publishing Co., and from the 
point of view of newspaper execu- 
tives, by James A. Coveny, mem- 
ber of the Geo. A. McDevitt Co., 
publishers’ representative. Ber- 
nard Lichtenberg, vice-president, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, will 
sum up under the topic “What Are 
We Going to Do About It?” 

Other speakers include: Hugh 
Bancroft, publisher of The Wall 
Street Journal, “Where Are We 
Now?”; Paul S. Willis, president, 
\ssociated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, “Present Trends in 
Merchandising,” and W. M. Kip- 
linger, “The Present Outlook from 
Washington.” 

+ 


New Appointments by Du Pont 


R. A. Applegate, advertising manager 
of the Fabrikoid division at Newburgh, 
. of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., has been made assistant 
director of advertising of the company, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, Del. 
He succeeds Matt Denning, who has 
heen made director of paint trade sales 
vf the fabrics and finishes department. 
Paul W. Sampson, formerly in charge 
f the chemical cialties division at 
Detroit, succeeds Mr. Applegate at New- 
urgh. 


Roosevelt’s Son Is 
Agency Executive 


Pre-election news photographs of 
President-elect Roosevelt frequently 
howed him with his son Elliott Roose- 

t by his side. This younger member 
of the Roosevelt family started his ca- 
reer in advertising work several years 
go, and is now vice-president of Kelly, 
Nason & Roosevelt, Inc., New York 
Agency. 


+ 


Guests are invited to the A. N. A. 
president’s reception, an informal 
get-together so that buyers and 
sellers may better become ac- 
quainted, which will be held on the 
evening of November 17. The 
annual banquet will be held on the 
following evening. 

Closed sessions for members will 
include discussions on copy by H. 
A. Batten, vice-president, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., window dis- 
plays, by Carl Percy; traffic and 
its relation to trade, by Dr. Miller 
McClintock, who is directing a 
study of outdoor advertising; 
helping a small-town dealer to sell 
more profitably, by Arthur Van 
Voris; putting new life into busi- 
ness, by Carl W. Priesing, general 
sales manager of The Wahl Co., 
and on sales follow-through to con- 
sumers, by Allyn B. McIntire, vice- 
president, Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

Ralph Starr Butler, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising of 
the General Foods Corporation, 
speaker at Thursday’s luncheon, 
will discuss “Rates and Circulation 
—The Advertisers’ Responsibility 
in Deflating Costs.” 

Professor James W. Young, who 
is undertaking a study on agency 
compensation, has been invited to 
address the Wednesday luncheon. 


+ 
Death of W. M. McCormick 


Willoughby M. McCormick, president 
of McCormick & Company, Baltimore, 
died at New York on November 4, aged 
sixty-eight. Starting with a one-room 
shop in Baltimore, Mr. McCormick de- 
veloped an internationally known_ busi- 
ness in the spice and drug field, largely 
by the use of advertising. He always 
found time to give advertising men a 
cordial reception, declaring that he 
owed his success to the counsel they 
gave him. 


Gravure Service to Add New 
Unit 


The Gravure Service Corporation, pub- 


lishers’ representative, New York and 
Chicago, has announced that, effective 
December 1, there will be in operation a 
new unit of Sunday newspapers to be 
known as the Mid Western Group. Ad- 
ditional units will be formed until every 
section of the country will be re ~ 
sented. The first formed was the 
York State and New England Geavere 
Group. 
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Mail Pouch 
Compliments 


the WLW Field 
Merehandising Service 


And with reason. 


More than fifteen hundred jobbers and retailers selling 
tobacco products were contacted. The six night a week 
broadcast of the Mail Pouch Program on WLW was 
thoroughly explained. Tie-ups with wholesalers and 
retailers were obtained. Comparative sales data and 
check-up of both outside and inside displays secured. 
New business was put on the books. 


No small part of the success of 
the Mail Pouch Sports Program, 
except Sunday, is 


d 
ing of Col. Bob Newhall, sports 
commentator extraordinary. 


Unusual? Not a bit of it. But a 
typical job as done by WLW’s 
new Field Merchandising Service. 
Write us for our plan and our 72 
page portfolio. 


Near the Center Ke Near the Center 
of the Dial of Population 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President CINCINNATI 
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No Product Is Too Old to Be 
Changed 


New Campagin to Feature Improvement in Jell-O and Its Package 


[‘ would seem that with a prod- 
uct so firmly established and 
with so many years of consumer 
satisfaction behind it as Jell-O, 
there could be little need for im- 
provement. Nevertheless, General 
Foods, in what it describes as “the 
greatest advertising campaign in 
Jell-O’s great advertising history,” 
starting this month is announcing 
two major improvements for this 
product—one in form and one in 
packaging. 

The lesson this implies evidently 
is that modern merchandising de- 
mands a continuous attempt to im- 
prove even the most firmly estab- 
lished of products in preference to 
a “let well enough alone” attitude. 

The change in the product itself 
is the result of the work of the 
food chemists of the company who 
improved it so that it would dis- 
solve in warm water rather than in 
boiling water. This change was 
desired in order that the full flavor 
of the dessert might be maintained 
without any loss from steaming 
away. The laboratories have also 








developed a quicker setting Jell-O 
—thus creating what is advertised 
as a better product than ever be- 
fore. 

The second improvement is in 
the package. Conservatively mod- 
ern in design, it has retained the 
characteristics of the familiar old 
package, but has given the product 
name greater prominence. The 
flavor identity has also been made 
easier for clerk and customer by 
“trimming” the six packages in the 
line in shades of strawberry, 
cherry, raspberry, orange, lemon 
and lime. 

The result is a more colorful 
package with a greater emphasis 
on its display value and highly 
visible from the retailer’s shelf. 
Each package has a patented inner 
seal to protect the fruit flavor. 

Naturally these changes in a 
product so familiar to the Ameri- 
can housewife have a decided news 
value. The use of color spreads 
in women’s magazines, color pages 
in the leading newspapers in every 
state, a radio program starting 


Greater Prominence Is Given the Product Name in the New Jell-O Package 
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November 15 over a coast-to-coast 
network, recipe books and dealer 
helps, will make the advertising 
far from a “whispering” campaign. 

Through the years Jell-O has 
been closely associated with the 
use of color advertising and nat- 
urally with the new color change 
on the packages this association 
will be maintained more than ever. 
For newspapers not equipped to 
handle color, a four-page color 
rotogravure section has been pre- 
pared by General Foods under the 
masthead of each individual news- 
paper to be distributed with its 
Sunday edition. Only part of this 
section is devoted to the company’s 
advertising, the rest being filled 


—_ 


Prendergast Again Heads 
Canadian Advertisers 


W. F. Prendergast, advertising man- 
ager of the Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, 
was re-elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Advertisers at its an- 
nual meeting held last week at Toronto. 
W. J. Henderson, Swift Canadian, Ltd., 
and L. R. Greene, The Tuckett Tobacco 
Company, Ltd., were re-elected vice- 
presidents. Elected vice-presidents were: 

. J. Ambler, Northern Electric Co., 
Ltd., and J. M. Raymond, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Ltd. 

V. A. Smith, the Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Ltd., was again elected treasurer. 
Miss F. E. Clotworthy is secretary. 

Directors include: H. H. Rimmer, 
Canadian General Electric Co.; G. M. 
Bertram, Lever Brothers, Ltd.; A. M. 
Miller, Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Ltd.; 
G. S. H. Carter, Toronto General Trusts 
Corp., T. . Corpe, General Motors 
Products of Canada, Ltd.; F. A. Mc- 
Lean, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., 
and G. W. Morgan, Canadian Kodak 

‘o., Ltd. 

A committee was appointed, under the 
chairmanship of J. M. Raymond, to study 
the question of advertising rates. 


Columbia Broadcasting Has 
Detroit Office 


The Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., has established a Detroit office, lo- 
cated in the Fisher Building, under the 


Taylor, for- 


direction of Webster H. 
i Campbell- 


mony vice-president of the 
Ewald Company. 


Beaumont & Hohman Open 
Omaha Office 


Beaumont & Hohman, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, has established a 
branch office at Omaha. Paul Markham 
is manager. 
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with news pictures not tied up in 
any way with General Foods. 

In addition to this advertising, 
merchandising aids designed to 
help the merchant locally include 
colorful window posters, shelf 
strips, and basket counter displays. 

Copy is stressing several features 
that these changes have created: A 
richer pure fruit flavor; the power 
to dissolve in warm water rather 
than in boiling water, thus pre- 
venting the full flavor from steam- 
ing away; the quickness with 
which the product dissolves leaving 
no crystals in the bowls or 
moulds; and the fact that it may 
be placed in the refrigerator imme- 
diately. 


+ 


Tenth District Elects 
Cohen Governor 


A. M. Cohen, of the National News- 
paper Enterprise, Inc., Houston, was 
elected governor of the Tenth District 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica at its convention held at Austin. 
Texas, last week. He succeeds Erle 
M. Racey, who was made an ex-officio 
board member. 

Other officers elected are: Vice-gov- 
ernors, William Brockhausen and Joe 
Jurgens; secretary and treasurer, Fred 
C. Bessler, and assistant secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Margaret Marable. 

Directors: Gordon Wilcox, P. F. Law- 
son, R. L. Casey, Dorothy Phillips, Paul 
1. Tarmon, Homer Ballew, Jeff Barnett, 
H. C. Fiester, LeRoy Swartzkopf, Robert 
7. Coulter, E. L. McGill, Louis Marsh, 
D. A. Kahn, J. A. Allison and W. G 


Grant. 


Buffalo Agency Has Business 
Machine Account 


The Powers Accounting Machines 
Division of Remington Rand, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has appointed Freystadt- 
Juraschek, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Gets Ipswich Mills Account 


The Ipswich Mills, Inc., Gloucester, 
Mass., silk hosiery; has appointed the 
Richardson, Alley & Richards Company, 
New York, to direct its advertising ac 
count. 


Joins Toronto “Globe” 


W. Charles Ward has joined the na 
tional advertising staff of the Toront 
Globe. 
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"ON THE SPOT" 


Map copyrighted by and used 
courtesy of Rand-McNally 


Go after business in localities where people 
are spending. That is a fundamental of selling 
and advertising. You apply it to your newspaper adver- 
tising. To your direct mail advertising. Your window displays. Your posters. 


Now . .. apply it to your radio advertising. By Spot (individual station) 
Broadcasting, you can concentrate your radio advertising exactly where 
you want it. You can reach the people who are spending, through stations 
they like and listen to regardless of network affiliation. You can have live 
talent or recorded programs. You will find your radio advertising becom- 
ing more productive. 


Ask us for facts and figures. A\s the largest radio station representatives in 
the country, we have an immense amount of facts about stations, coverage, 
contracts, business conditions—all of it corrected weekly, some of it daily. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO = DETROIT.:~=s KANSAS CITY BOSTON 
OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
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of all Philadelphia 
red in the Curtis-Martin Ney 
e first ten months of 1930. 


of all Philadelphia departme 
ed in the Curtis-Martin New 
first ten months of 1931.., 


of all Philadelphia departme 
red in the Curtis-Martin New 
first ten months of 1932.. 








On the opposite page are two stories of recent department st 
events in Philadelphia. They vividly reflect the pulling po 
of the Curtis-Martin Newspapers. 


CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. . . 


PUBLIC e223 LEDGER} © 


MORNING EVENING 
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Q N September 28th, Strawbridge & Clothier made 

more individual transactions than on any other 
september day in the history of the store. The event 
was “Clover Day.” 


82.6% of all Strawbridge & Clothier “Clover 
Day” linage appeared in the Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers. 


89.7% of all money spent for newspaper adver- 
tising was spent in the Curtis-Martin News- 
papers. 


SNELLENBURG & COMPANY conducted 
* its annual “Snellenburg Week,” starting Oc- 

ober 15th. During the first four days of the sale 
t rained incessantly and was warm and unseason- 
pble. Yet when the week was over, two all-time 
ecords had been broken: the record for dollar vol- 
me and the record for individual transactions. 

73% of all “Snellenburg Week” linage appeared 

in the Curtis-Martin Newspapers. 


83% of all money spent for newspaper advertising 
was spent in the Curtis-Martin Newspapers. 


‘hen two of Philadelphia’s greatest stores can 
ake such selling records by concentrating their 
udvertising lines and dollars in the Curtis - Martin 
ewspapers, national advertisers may well follow 


NDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


ERE Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUND 
NDAY : 
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Amaizo Syrup 

Armour’s Food Products 

Blue Barrel Soap 

Blue Ribbon Malt Extract 

Butter-Nut Coffee 

Calumet Baking Powder 

Certo 

Chesterfield Cigarettes 

Daisy Fly Killer 

Dolly Varden Products 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Foley’s Products 

Grape-Nuts 

Grape-Nuts Flakes 

Hills Bros. Coffee 

Home Brand Products 

Indor Fly Spray 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 

Kerr Fruit Jars, Caps and Lids 

Lewis Lye 

Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops 

Luxury Smoking Tobacco 

Occident Flour 

Old Hickory Smoked Salt 

Old Plantation Sausage Season- 
ing 

Peper’s True Smoke Tobacco 

Pillsbury’s Flour 

Post’s Bran Flakes 

Post Toasties 

Premium Flake Crackers 

Rite-Way Stores 

Staley’s Syrup 

Swift’s Food Products 

Trilby Soap 
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‘ advertisers, 
whose products sell 
through retail grocers, 
used THE FARMER 
and Farm, Stock and 
Home as one of their 
primary media because 
it reaches more homes 
than any publication 
of any kind in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. 
In this territory there 
are as many homes on 
farms as in all cities 
and towns combined. 


\ 
$ 
ne? 
Write us for sales area analyses of 
108 wholesale grocers. 


ER 


Nate Peed, Mamas 


Faron StitkBome 


New York 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc. 


250 Park Avenue 


Chicago 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc 
Daily News Building 
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4 Dollars and Cents in Design 


Executives and Engineers Have Learned the Sales Value of Good Styling 


fue Great Attantic & Paciric Tea 
CoMPANY 
Cuicaco 


litor of Printers’ Ink: 


If you have a list of literature on in- 
istrial designing and industrial styling 
s it applies to merchandising itself, we 

would appreciate getting it. 
Tue Great Arttantic & 
Pacitric Tea Company. 


HEN the Metropolitan Mu- 

seum of New York City held 
its first exhibition of industrial de- 
sign in 1921, it recognized and gave 
impetus to a movement which has 
grown rapidly out of the recogni- 
tion on the part of American manu- 
facturers that there are plenty of 
dollars and cents in design. 

The original Metropolitan ex- 
hibition was based primarily on 
merchandise which owed its design 
to originals in the museum. For 
instance, one exhibit was several 
neckties based on armorial patterns. 

Since 1921 the Printers’ INK 
Publications have carried a number 
of articles showing the development 
of the consciousness of American 
designers that they have a definite 
task in adopting good designs to 
machine manufacture. These ar- 
ticles have shown the gradual de- 
velopment from an almost slavish 
adaptation of classical, renaissance 
and early American originals 
through an _ exciting transition 
period, when the so-called modern- 
ism of the French and German de- 
signers was uppermost, down to 
the present day when we are de- 
veloping a definite school of Amer- 
ican design based on an under- 
standing of the American public 
which, in spite of its cosmopoli- 
tanism, has its definite traits. 

Early in the movement, the man- 
ufacturers most interested were 
those who made style merchandise. 
Textiles, furniture, and hardware 
seemed to be about the only logical 
products to feel the effect of the 
great interest in better design. 
Gradually, however, the movement 
spread until today even the most 
prosaic products about the home 
show the influence of good design 
principles. 


Probably the greatest deterrent 
factors in the growth of this move- 
ment have been the ingrained con- 
servatism of the heads of manufac- 
turing plants and the skeptical re- 
sentment of engineers within these 
plants. To snch people design has 
an arty sound and they saw no pos- 
sible way in which the artist could 
fit into such a prosaic business as 
manufacturing merchandise in a 
factory. 

A few of the leading designers 
have demonstrated strikingly their 
ability not only to fit into this 
scheme but also, frequently, to 
make definite suggestions which 
have improved engineering. Today 
leading designers do not work as 
they used to; that is, are not given 
a unit and told to embellish it ex- 
ternally. In many instances their 
influence is present from the mo- 
ment that the product is conceived 
and their suggestions as to size and 
shape have a profound effect upon 
engineering problems and ma- 
chines. 


Sales Increases Convince 
the Conservative 


Conservative manufacturers usu- 
ally held back because they did not 
believe that design was a good in- 
vestment. However, as soon as a 
designer could show that a new 
product, planned along modern 
principles, would produce more 
sales than a similar product thrown 
together in the factory without any 
regard to good design, he had 
taken the final step in getting ac- 
ceptance and recognition. 

The danger that faces the move- 
ment today is not the conservatism 
of the manufacturer but the radi- 
calism of designers. There is on 
the part of some designers an im- 
patience with the manufacturer and 
an unwillingness to recognize his 
problems. Also, there are occa- 
sional weak-kneed designers who 
will compromise rather than lose a 
commission. 

No one in his right mind will 
blame a manufacturer for being 
conservative, particularly if his 
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product has been reasonably suc- 
cessful in sales. On the other 
hand it is easy to understand the 
almost desperate willingness of the 
manufacturer whose products are 
falling off in sales to try almost 
any kind of design which he feels 
is something new. It is this type 
of manufacturer who needs to be 


+ 
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most conservative of all. He must 
realize that a changed design is not 
necessarily good. 

Industrial design has a surpris- 
ingly large dollars-and-cents value, 
It is going to play an increas singly 
important part in merchandising 
plans and policies during the next 
ten years.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx, 


++ 


Santa Will Carry Towels 


OWELS may not constitute the 


universal conception of the ideal 
Christmas gift. Yet like every other 
article of merchandise they come 
in for their share of holiday sales. 
In a special attempt to increase 
this share, Cannon Mills have hit 
upon a couple of ideas which 
aim to remove much of the prac- 
ticality from the buying of towels. 
First the company has created a 
cardboard package, twenty-five 
inches in length, and lithographed 
in holiday colors, to represent 


+ 


Appoints Swenson 


The Baby Touch Hair Remover Com- 

ny, St. Louis, has sopeinted the St. 
ouis office of the Hilmer V. Swenson 
Company, advertising a ency, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


Death of Edwin Wildman 


Edwin Wildman, at one time president 
of Forum, died recently at New York, 
aged sixty-five. He was at one time 
spoon 8, correspondent for the 

ew York World 


Bird Account to Stockman 


The Max Geisler Bird | Cyseme, New 
York, has appointed the A Stockman 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Joins Gale & Pietsch 


Louis Paul Graham has joined Gale & 
Pietsch, Inc., Chicago agency, as director 
of the agricultural division. 


Santa himself. Its appearance not 
only makes an appropriate decora- 
tion beneath a Christmas tree, but 
recommends itself for display on 
the dealer’s counter. 

Besides this, the company has 
designed several paper wrappers 
bearing greetings, such as “Merry 
Christmas, Old Man,” “From Our 
Family to Yours” and “Best 
Wishes from One Couple to An- 
other,” each illustrated accordingly 
with humorous and appropriate 
pen sketches. 


+ 


Joins Detroit Printer 


Norman I. Taylor has joined the sales 
and advertising staff of Stair-Jordan- 
Cerre, Inc., etroit printer. He will 
also be associated with the Free Press 
Photogravure Company, a unit of the 
Stair-Jordan-Cerre concern. 


J. H. McMillan on Own 


J. H. McMillan, formerly with R. L. 
Polk & Company, Detroit, has estab 
lished the Art Block Process Studios at 
that city to produce linoleum block print- 
ing plates and window display material. 


Acquires Aviation Journal 

Aviation ~~» ~~» | has ac: 
quired by the Bryan Davis potinehies 
Company, New York, from its former 
publisher, Harry Schwarzschild. 


Sponge-Aire to Vars 
The ¥=-r Seat Com: Buf- 
falo, N has appointed Addi _ a Vane, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION 


268.402 


Covernment Statement 
For Six Months Ending Sept. 30th 


1932 


surpris- 
Ss value, 


THE 


LARGEST 


DAILY CIRCULATION 

IN THE 
WEST 

Concentrated 
96% in 

Los Angeles 

and 

Suburbs 


the sales 
r-J ordan- 
He will 


COVERS LOS ANGELES IN THE EVENING 
No Duplication——One LOW Advertising Cost 


ck print- 
material 


LOS ANCELES EVENING 


HERALD~axpress 


PAUL BLOCK AND AS ATES 





Romance 


L ‘tte by little, corporation 
executives are beginning to 
realize that stockholders are, after 
all, human beings. Dividend en- 
closures are being produced as 
carefully and intelligently as any 
other piece of direct mail. Pictures 
and interesting information are 
taking the place or supplementing 
the dry-as-dust but necessary fig- 
ures. 

The latest Procter & Gamble en- 
closure talks about “assets.” But 
there aren’t any lists of figures; 
there are no accounts receivable, 
marketable securities or deferred 
charges. Instead, some imaginative 
writer has succeeded in painting a 
word picture of what is in back of 
the cold figures that appear on the 
balance sheet. 

He gets right down to business 
on the first page of the folder. 
Under a photograph of a freighter 
and the word, “assets,” he writes, 
@ la Walt Whitman: 

“Tanks of oil, warehouses full 
of materials, docks, ships, plants, 
train loads of material coming and 
going” and so on through the nu- 
merous activities which precede 
and follow the manufacture of 
soap. 

There are many items scattered 
through the list which ordinarily 


+ 
With McKee & Albright 


Ralph H. Seberhagen, formerly with 
the art department of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., has joined the art staff of 
McKee & Albright, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. 


Joins Brisacher 


John Riordan, formerly advertising 
manager of the Hollywood, Calif., News, 
has joined the Los Angeles office of 
Emil Brisacher and Staff, advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 


McLain with Grace & Holliday 


Walter S. McLain, for the last four 
years Detroit representative of Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc., has joined Grace & 
Holliday, Detroit advertising agency. 


Appoints Gladys Huss 


The Hospital Topics and Buyer, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Gladys Huss, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, as its 
Eastern representative. 


in Assets 


would be lumped under the am- 
biguous “good-will” heading. There 
are no wasted words. Books might 
be written about most of the items 
but such a paragraph as the fol- 
lowing tells a complete story in 
itself : 

“Management, finance, research, 
the intricate adjustments of pro- 
duction and sales, of advertising, 
good-will, public relations, indus- 
trial relations, employee confer- 
ences, men retiring in comfort 
after years of loyal service, repre- 
sentatives of the company calling 
upon housewives in England and 
in countless places in the States 
and Canada.” 

This staccato description is well 
termed “Romance, in industrial 
terms.” Stockholders in Procter & 
Gamble know, after reading this, 
that their money is invested in a 
going concern. To most of them 
this means an alert management, a 
well-conducted, world-wide organ- 
ization. As the folder states in its 
copy : 

“From all the seas and nearly 
all lands upon the earth, in one way 
or another, these and other factors 
are concerned in the current that 
produces steadily, in ever-increas- 
ing volume, the great trade in 
Procter & Gamble products.” 


+ 
Merges Motor Journals 


Beginning with the December 
Motor World Wholesale will be com- 
bined with the Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal. These are publications of the Chil- 
ton Class Journal Company, Philadelphia 


Has New York Office 


The Advertising Metal Display Com 
pany, Chicago, has established a branch 
office at 2 East 23rd Street, New York 
C. M. Bunnell, vice-president, will be in 
charge. 


issue 


New Account to Mitford 

The Truscon Steel Corporation, Walk- 
erville, Ont., has appointed Mitford 
Advertising, Ltd., Toronto, to direct the 
advertising of its Truscon Fuel Saver. 
Newspapers and radio are being used 


Heads Circulation Group 
Louis F. Gautier, of the New York 
Times, has been elected president of the 
New York State Circulation Managers’ 
Association. 


84 
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of them 
“ment, a 
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es in its 


nearly Don’t subject your prospects to a sales-barrage 
yee from competitors. 
ent that You can avoid this by listing your local dealers 
iele te (names, addresses and telephone numbers) under 
, your own trade name in the “Where to Buy It” 


| pages of the classified telephone book. 


nals “Where to Buy It” has demonstrated its effective- 
er issue . . . 

Ge en ness to national advertisers and sectional manufac- 
“a Chil- turers alike. Included in the list of “Where to Buy 
o_o It” users are such names as: Stromberg-Carlson, 


Goodrich, Raybestos, Addressograph, Buick, General 

Electric (refrigerators), and Libbey-Owens-Ford. 
Whether your distribution is national, sectional, or 

spotty, “Where to Buy It” can follow it ex- 

actly. This service isavailable in directories W 

serving 25,000 separate cities and towns. 


Ask your advertising or sales counsel for full information — rates, 
dealer tie-ups, ete. Or write or telephone : Trade Mark Service Mana- 
ger, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New York 
(EXchange3-9800)—or311W. WashingtonSt.,Chicago(OFFicial9300). 
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Tisai Topmost 
will read YOUR 


THROUGHOUT the nation 
business men are planning— 
preparing—formulating new 
sales and buying policies to 
capitalize economic recovery as 
it gains momentum. Many 
thousands of them—the more 
important executives in partic- 
ular—will turn to BRAD- 
STREET’S ANNUAL BUSINESS 
YEAR NUMBER for the infor- 
mation required to reach correct 
and profitable decisions. 


This special number of Amer- 
ica’s leading business digest* 
will be the most complete and 
authentic issue of its kind. A 
veritable storehouse of basic 
facts and figures relating to 
business and investment. In 
no other publication has there 
ever appeared so large and im- 
portant an aggregation of con- 
tributors on governmental, 
business, financial and educa- 
tional subjects. 


All of the articles are by ac- 
knowledged authorities in their 
respective fields, and will be 
supplemented by pertinent sta- 
tistics compiled by The Brad- 
street Company. 


To supply the material for this 
book has required the service 
of an immense organization— 
a countrywide system of repor- 
ing—a complete, modern sta- 
tistical department—an experi- 
enced staff of experts, and the 
collaboration of men promi- 
nently identified with business, 
finance, industry and economics. 
A noteworthy feature will be 
an exclusive, graphic 10-year 
record of business the signifi 
cance of which will be clearly 
interpreted to enhance its value. 


Your advertising message in 
BRADSTREET’S ANNUAL 
NUMBER will reach most of 
the nation’s business, financial 
and industrial leaders econom- 
ically . . . at a time when they 
will be considering products or 
services that will best fit in with 
their plans for busi- 
ness improvement. 
Its resultfulness will, 
moreover, continue 
all during 1933 when 
the book is sure to 
be consulted fre- 
quently as a valuable 
reference source. 


*BRADSTREET’S WEEKLY which numbers among its readers a higher 
percentage of key executives than any other publication in the world. 
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Executive Group 
ADVERTISING MESSAGE in 








$1 per copy, if ordered before Decem 

$2. Subscribers to BRADSTREET’S WEEKLY will re- 
ceive the Annual Number without extra charge. Yearly 
subscription rates: 1 year, $5; 2 years, $8; 3 years, $10. 


Among the subjects that will be discussed by recog- 

nized authorities in the Annual Numberare the following: 

DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TRADE — BANKING — 

PUBLIC UTILITIES—COMMUNICATIONS—TRANSPOR- 

TATION—MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY—COM- 

MODITIES—TEXTILES—BUILDING— MISCELLANEOUS. 
Advertising forms close December 20 


ADVERTISING RATES ON REQUEST 


Published by 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 


Since 1849 America's Largest Credit Rating Bureau 
148 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Steer straight into 


TRANSC 


As an advertising medium 
radio forges ahead. No won- 
der. Electrical transcriptions 
offer something positive and 
tangible. A recorded pro- 
gram is a valuable asset. It 
can be put on the air any- 
where at any time. 


Electrical transcriptions en- 
able the advertiser to steer 
straight into his markets. He 
accepts no broadcasting in 
areas which are non-produc- 
tive. This means economy. 
It means the elimination of 


waste. It makes radio a 
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your markets with 


IPTIONS 


powerful up-to-date advertis- 
ing medium as flexible as 
newspaper advertising. It 
reaches listening audiences 
at their peak. 

Western Electric Wide Range 
Noiseless Recording (avail- 
able only through the World 
Broadcasting System) insures 
perfect radio production. 
The World Broadcasting 
System operates through 
leading stations in every part 
of the country. A Station 
List of over 170 radio stations 
will be sent on request. 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


World Broadcasting Building, 50 West 57th St., New York City 


179 King St., W., Toronto 


1040 North Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood, (al 


400 West Madison, Chicago 
Production Studios: New York, Chicago, Hollywood 
SOUND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK, Inc. (SUBSIDIARY OF WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM. Inc.) 
WESTERN ELECTRIC LICENSEE - 
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Filling the Shelves Again 


Some Convincing Evidence of the Turning Tide of Business—and an 
Indication of Its Volume 


By K. G. Merrill 


Vice-President, M. B. Skinner Co. 


BOUT the twentieth of July, 
©. there occurred in our business 
a most important event from an 
economic standpoint. It marked 
the first visible ripple of a return- 
ing tide—that tide which has been 
out for over three years. 

It was only an order for $198. 
How could an order of this size 
be so important, have such signifi- 
cance ? 

Because it was an unsolicited and 
bona fide “shelf” or stock order for 
our product, made up to include a 
complete range of sizes and a rea- 
sonable but adequate quantity of 
each size. 

As manufacturers of a product 
which is distributed exclusively 
through the industrial and plumb- 
ing supply jobber, this order meant 
more to us than a carload of fit- 
tings consigned through a jobber to 
some special job. Why? Because 
it demonstrated that someone. was 
getting ready for a resumption of 
normal jobbing activity—the stock- 
ing of a full lime of goods for 
future sale. If this jobber was 
doing it on our line, he was doing 
it on other lines. It marked the 
turn 

For the industrial and plumbing 
supply jobber has been forced into 
a position—and sometimes a condi- 
tion—that has been nothing short 
of distressing these last three years. 

At the onset of the depression, 
flushed with the rich harvests of 
1927-28-29, he was left with a huge 
inventory, to say nothing of a large 
and expensive store and warehouse, 
and an inflated pay-roll. 

_ Sales haying fallen off almost 
instantaneously, he was unable to 
reduce his inventory in a healthy 
manner, but had to sit back and 
watch this inventory be sadly re- 
duced by falling commodity prices, 
while the goods stayed right there 
in his stock. Week after week, he 
met catastrophe after catastrophe, 
as the bombardment of price reduc- 


tions from manufacturers got into 
full swing. 

“Well,” the reader may say, 
“there is nothing unusual in that. 
We all had to take it on the chin, 
you know.” 

But there is something different. 
The jobber of dry goods, shoes, 
groceries, furniture, can always re- 
duce his inventory in a few days’ 
time if he holds a sale embodying 
sensational price reductions. People 
wear clothes and eat to some ex- 
tent no matter what the conditions 
of trade are. 

At no time during the depression 
was an extraordinary bargain sale 
of staple daily commodities unat- 
tended. But the industrial gupply 
jobber, with his stock of pumps, 
valves, pipe and belting, is de- 
pendent upon someone else being 
busy for his sales. 

What good would it do to mark 
a boiler feed pump down from 
$325 to $165, if there wasn’t a sin- 
gle boiler in the jobber’s territory 
carrying steam? People need food 
and clothing day by day but only 
operating plants, plants which are 
operating constantly enough to pro- 
duce a decided wear and tear in 
equipment, are in the market for a 
feed pump. Or belting, or valves, 
or most of the other items the in- 
dustrial supply jobber carries. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the 
industrial and plumbing supply job- 
ber went on to an extremely close 
buying policy? 

Ordinary Industrial Items 
Affected, Too 


Ordinary industrial items which 
continued to have a sale were af- 
fected just as well as those rather 
unusual items which an industrial 
jobber must also carry. When a 
jobber ran out of a certain size of 
a given commodity, he would order 
the minimum quantity allowed by 
the manufacturer, of that particu- 
lar size alone. No longer did he 
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cast an eye over the other sizes of 
that commodity, on his shelves, and 
make up “shipping weight.” 

This entailed, of course, an ex- 
orbitant percentage of transporta- 
tion charges, but what could the 
jobber do? With an inventory 
gorged with items which were not 
moving at all, how could he even 
keep an adequate and varied stock 
of those items that were moving? 

As time went on he became more 
“close” than ever. Day after day 
orders came in for items which 
he did not have in stock—which he 
should have had and which he 
knew he should have had. But 
faced with the reality of his tre- 
mendous inventory, he had but one 
course. That was to mail the 
order in to the manufacturer, just 
as it was, with instructions to ship 
direct to the customer. 

In normal times, these “pick-up” 
and “direct to customer” ship- 
ments carry a certain price penalty, 
but most of the manufacturers in 
our field understood conditions 
pretty well and at least stood by 
the old-established jobber to the 
extent of continuing to extend to 
him the extreme price even on 
pick-up orders. 

But at that, it was not profit- 
able business on account of the 
higher percentage of transporta- 
tion expense and billing expense, 
to say nothing of the orders lost 
through being unable to make de- 
livery over the counter. 

So there was good reason for 
rejoicing when we saw the first 
of these complete stock orders, 
which have become so numerous 
since, coming through. 


Not a Day 
without an Order 


Since this first order, not a day 
has passed in the intervening 
weeks during which we have not 
received a stock or shelf order 
from a jobber. On some days we 
have had several of them. 

This has a particular significance, 
in addition to the rather general 
significance of a basic industry of 
this kind regaining enough confi- 
dence to fill up the shelves again. 

The specialized significance is 
this—the industrial supply jobber 
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sees a tremendous opportunity 
ahead of him and he is beginning 
right now to get ready for it. It 
is his belief that the rehabilitation 
and modernization of American in. 
dustry represents a potential bil- 
lion-dollar market, and he wants 
to get his share of it. The best 
foundation he can lay, in going 
after his portion of this market, is 
based on that axiom of the indys- 
trial supply jobber business—“the 
man with the stock sells the goods.” 


Why Will This Market 
Open Up? 


A billion-dollar market is a huge 
market—about one-fifth the size of 
the entire radio development. What 
possible justification has the job- 
ber for his belief that so large a 
market will open up, relatively 
soon, for industrial supplies? 

First, the rehabilitation of indus- 
trial plants. It is well known that 
an idle plant deteriorates much 
more rapidly than a plant which 
is in use. Literally thousands up- 
on thousands of miles of pipe have 
gone bad through rust and ocor- 
rosion and general disuse these past 
three and a half years. 

Valves have corroded, belting 
has rotted, pulley wheels have 
cracked, bearings have rusted, 
shaft lines have sagged and bent. 
These are but a few instances of 
the inevitable deterioration in idle 
plants. Ceaselessly, night and day 
for three or four years, that arch 
enemy of metal — rust — has been 
making deeper and deeper inroads 
into our industrial equipment. 

Then there is the plant itself. 
Shut down, deserted, it has been 
at the mercy of weather and 
climate. With no business activity 
to justify intelligent and thorough 
upkeep, walls have cracked, paint 
has chipped off, roofs have opened 
with a consequent admission of 
dampness to the interior of the 
plant. 

The quantity of pipe, valves, fit- 
tings, paint, roofing, belting, shaft- 
ing, pulleys, new bearings, and 
other industrial supplies, which 
will have to be purchased and used 
before industry is rehabilitated, 
will reach an enormous total. 

Then turn to the machines in the 
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What! 


oly Mt. Everest? 


“ 


What’s a mere “‘unscalable’’ moun- 
tain to one who is doing ‘‘impossible”’ 
things as a matter of daily routine? 


HEN “impossible” things must be done; when 

the fate of a campaign hangs on the perform- 
ance of an “‘unreasonable”’ request, agencies turn to 
Rapid as the one organization keyed to the produc- 
tion requirements of today. We get orders such as 
this: “Here is pattern and list of 800 papers; see that 
electros reach them in four days.” 

In ordinary production terms, this is an ‘‘unrea- 
sonable” request. In terms of Rapid’s production 
facilities, it is a work-a-day job. 

It has become almost axiomatic that the produc- 
tion department is the sacrificial goat for the sins of 
the copy and art departments. Production time is 
always too short. Rapid is keyed to this “‘too short” 
production time. It is equipped and manned to keep 
agency production managers from going wild. 

Because of this time element, and because of the 
unvarying quality of Rapid-made electros, we are 
serving the country’s largest advertisers -— as becomes 
the country’s largest electrotyping establishment. 

Whether your order is large or small, we can serve 
you in an unusual manner. Just tell us— how 
many, where and when. 


The RA PI D 
Chetotpe (0 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President 
Branch Offices . . . NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 


CINCINNATI 
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plant. When the operating or 
fabricating parts of an industrial 
machine wear out, they can be re- 
placed. New cutters, new guides, 
new bearings, are easy and inex- 
pensive to secure. But when a 
machine rots out through disuse 
and neglect, it is simply gone, and 
a large expenditure of money must 
naturally take place to purchase a 
new one. 

The alert industrial supply job- 
ber knows these things, and as he 
sees American industry no longer 
prostrate, but on its knees prepa- 
ratory to staggering to its feet, he 
knows he has an opportunity of 
almost unlimited magnitude. 

Before a plant can get into pro- 
duction, that plant must be in 
shape to produce. And the re- 
habilitation of that plant, before 
it can economically manufacture 
goods, is going to call for immense 
quantities of industrial supplies. 

Next, the industrial supply job- 
ber sees an enormous market in the 
modernization of industrial plants. 
One not in touch with the indus- 
trial world would think that a 
plant equipped five years ago 
would be looked upon as extremely 
modern and not susceptible to any 
great improvement. 

Ordinarily, that would be true. 
But today it is subject to a great 
many astounding exceptions. 


Economy Has Radically 
Changed Many Practices 


The reason for this rather un- 
usual condition can be found in 
that old proverb, “Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” In the des- 
peration, the panic of the depres- 
sion, an almost fiendish ingenuity 
was displayed in the cutting of 
costs. New operations, new meth- 
ods, short cuts and processes were 
evolved, which made more of a 
change in general manufacturing 
practice, these last four years, 
than would occur in twenty normal 
years. 

Let me give an illustration. Two 
years ago, as the depression really 
got under way, a certain manufac- 
turer was making a plumbing tool 
which sold for 90 cents each. On 
this tool, the manufacturer made 
22 cents. Hence his cost on the 
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item was 68 cents. Wages were 
not quite as low in 1930 as they are 
now, but they were down far 
enough, and the depression was 
severe enough at that time, so there 
is practically no difference between 
the wage scale paid by that plant 
in 1930 and the wage scale paid 
today. 


How to Make It 
Cheaper! 


This tool had a large sale and 
competition began to get serious 
Something had to be done to re- 
duce the price. Sweating blood, 
the production engineers worked 
night and day until, with a flash of 
genius inspired by sheer despera 
tion, they thought up an entirel) 
new method of making cutters. 
Revolutionary, unheard of. But it 
made the cutters and showed a re- 
duction in cost. 

The tool was then quoted to the 
trade at 80 cents each, and the 
manufacturer still made 22 cents 
on each tool. 

A few months later the situation 
again became acute, and the com- 
pany engineer once more went 
through hours of frantic travail 
A process was finally evolved for 
the manufacturing of cutters so 
radical that die-makers could 
hardly be prevailed upon to make 
up the dies. They said it was, im- 
possible for such dies to produce 
in a practical manner. The engi- 
neer insisted that they be made, 
and lo, they worked. 

Through this second extraordi- 
nary innovation the price was re- 
duced 12 cents, and the goods 
announced to the trade at 68 cents 
each—the manufacturer making 20 
cents per tool. 

To make a long story short, this 
astounding performance was found 
necessary again, about three months 
ago, and the price is now quoted 
to the trade at 58 cents each, with 
the manufacturer still making 20 
cents per tool. 

What would have been looked 
upon as an absolute impossibility 
—as sheer madness—in normal 
times, was done three times within 
two years and brought the selling 
price of the tool down from 90 
cents to 58 cents—with the manu- 
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facturer still making practically as 
much money on the tool as he ever 
did. 

None of these three changes in 
manufacturing methods would have 
been made if the company had not 
been driven to it by the knowledge 
that its very existence was jeopard- 
ized if the problem was not solved. 

When you consider the thousands 
of manufacturers who have had 
this same problem—either to do the 
impossible or go out of business— 
and who have gone ahead and done 
the impossible, it is very easy to 
picture the vast changes ‘that have 
taken place in manufacturing prac- 
tice these last four years. 


+ 
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Those concerns ‘which evolved 
these new short cuts and which 
stayed in business by so doing, 
have set up a standard that all 
competitors must meet if they are 
to resume operation. The plants 
which have been idle must be 
brought into step with the plants 
that have survived. The modern- 
ization of industry is a gigantic 
task and will involve, collectively, 
gigantic purchases. 

The industrial jobber,’ being 
closest to industry, knows this and 
is quietly getting: his house in 
order. The rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization of American industry 
will not find him unprepared ! 


. 


Copy Testing Grows More Accurate 


From the Psychological Laboratory Pre-Testing Has Invaded the Field 
of Practical Advertising Affairs 


Futter & Smitn & Ross, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

ditor of Printers’ INK: 

W ill you please let us have a bibliog- 
raphy of articles appearing recently in 
Printers’ INK covering the matter of 
tested copy? 

Furrer & Smitu & Ross, Inc. 


HIS is but one of many in- 

quiries on this subject that 
Printers’ INK has received re- 
cently. The galling experiences of 
recent years have caused advertis- 
ers to put a new value upon proved 
copy. 

Copy testing is not new. For a 
number of years it was employed 
in the laboratories of psychologists. 
So-called mail-order advertisers, at 
the same time, developed methods 
of copy testing to a high point of 
efficiency years before general ad- 
vertisers became particularly inter- 
ested in the subject. 

These mail-order advertisers by 
a series of trial-and-error tests de- 
veloped a definite body of knowl- 
edge which was extremely helpful 
in preparing inquiry- -pulling adver- 

sing. The tests were conducted 
in on pages of magazines and had 
the one drawback that not until an 
advertisement was published could 
its pulling power be determined. 
This drawback was greatly mini- 
mized later by the fact that as 


more tests were made a large 
amount of information was gath- 
ered concerning basic appeals, the 
use of headlines, the use of illus- 
trations, etc. 

The great interest in the subject 
today is centered around pre-test- 
ing. Here, however, laboratory 
methods have to be introduced 
again. 

Inasmuch as these methods have 
not yet been developed to 100 
per cent efficiency, there are still 
certain weaknesses in pre-testing 
methods which lead a number of 
advertisers to believe that they are 
wholly unreliable. The experi- 
ences of other advertisers, how- 
ever, indicate that there is a close 
enough co-ordination between test 
results and actual results to make 
it worth while for many advertisers 
to make the investment necessary 
to do a pre-testing job. 

The subject is one that de- 
serves the close study that it is 
getting and there can be little doubt 
that out of the work now being 
done will be developed a technique 
of testing which will make it pos- 
sible in the future for any adver- 
tiser to determine pretty closely 
what types of copy and what types 
of appeal will be most effective.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
men that has been of immeasurable 
assistance ever since I became a 
buyer of advertising. 

“Recent talks, preliminary to ex- 
tension of our trade name to an- 
other product, have done much to 
influence the course of action de- 
termined upon for its development 
and introduction to the public.” 

As his reference to becoming a 
buyer infers, Mr. Wineburgh, be- 
fore he became interested in Car- 
bona, was a seller of advertising. 
“In those days,” he remembers, 
“when I called on advertisers, | 
prepared myself to be able to dis- 
cuss their products and their possi- 
bilities, methods of manufacture, 
marketing policies and advertising 


| plans.” 


His strategy was always to work 
so closely with the client that when 
a problem did come up, he would 
be called in. The advertising repre- 
sentative of today, he maintains, 
who has an understanding of an 
advertiser’s problem is always wel- 
come when he can contribute an 
idea that will help in its solution. 
This aid is something no advertis- 
ing director can afford to ignore 
and, as far as the Carbona man- 
agement is concerned, these con- 
tacts keep it up to the minute in 
learning of ideas that can be ap- 
plied to its business. 

The opinions of these repre- 
sentatives were sought in deter- 
mining whether a shoe polish would 
have the sales potentialities antici- 
pated by the management, whether 
the package would help move it- 
self from a _ dealer’s display, 
whether it would be priced right. 

These and other points were sub- 
mitted to them so as to get the 
reactions of men who, if their 
recommendations for expenditures 
of money in their mediums are to 
be trusted, then, Mr. Wineburgh 
holds, so should their suggestions 
merit consideration because of their 
knowledge of markets and mer- 
chandising problems. 
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Collins to Organize 
Agency 

ENNETH COLLINS has re- 

signed as executive vice-pres- 


ident and director of publicity of 
H. Macy & Company, Inc., to 


organize his own _ advertising 
agency, Kenneth Collins, Inc., at 
New York. 


In addition to handling national 
accounts, the new agency will also 
serve newspapers and large retail 
stores in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Collins joined Macy’s in 
1927 as advertising manager. One 
year later he was made publicity 
director and, six months subse- 
quently, he was appointed executive 
vice-president. Previously he had 
been with Fuller & Smith at Cleve- 
land. 


An Unfair Load on the 
Advertising 


Woop, Putnam & Woop Co. 
ADVERTISING 
Boston 
or of Printers’ InK: 

( cnnutaieliann on your lead article in 
the November Montuty. You have cer- 
tainly uncovered a canker that often 
turns the black cloud of client disap- 
proval on the advertising agency when 
the client himself is responsible. 

How often have I heard at annual 
meetings the criticism leveled by sales 
managers and other executives at the 
size of the advertising expenditures and 
the paucity of results! 

I'm thinking right now of a specific 
case where analysis showed that 22 per 
cent of the advertising a propriation was 
legitimately spent for advertising. 

Aten H. Woop, Jr. 
Vice-President. 








Geyer Appointments 
John M. Smythe has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Geyer Publications. Robert P. Smith 
has been appointed representative in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 





Heads Cone Institute 
Lome H. Lewis, associate member of 
Cruttenden & Eger, Chicago advertising 
agency, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the Ice Cream Cone Insti- 
tute of America, in charge of sales 
promotion and advertising. 


New Accounts to Tracy 

Charles F. Mattlage & Sons, food 
products, and Thonet Brothers, furni- 
ture, both of New York, have appointed 
W. I. Tracy, Inc., of that city, to direct 


their advertising accounts. 
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BUY 


SOUND 
CIRCULATION 


IT is one of the prime 
virtues of Punch that 
every copy bought is 
bought for the intrin- 
sic interest of its con- 
tents. It offers no 
prizes, issues no cou- 
pons, promotes no 
competitions to swell 
artificially the weekly 
number of its guaran- 
teed sales. Every inch 
of space in every copy 
addresses itself to 
people who read Punch 
for its own sake, have 
faith in its advertising, 
and who have means 
to respond to that 
advertising. Ponder 
these facts. Now, 
when VALUE is a 
paramount consider- 
ation for every buyer 
of advertisement space, 
Punch has a supreme 
claim to consideration. 
Write to Marion Jean 
Lyon, Advertisement 
Manager, PUNCH, 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4, Eng. 





USE 
PUNCH 











Increased Sales, New Outlets for 
Staple in Depressed Market 


Foreign Language Campaign for Olive Oil Succeeds in Face of 
Falling Prices 


ECENTLY P. Pastene & Com- 

pany, Inc., manufacturer and 
importer of food, analyzed sales 
increases from the time its present 
advertising commenced in June, 
1931. A three-year average of 
sales by months was made. The 
following table shows the increase 
by months in 1931 and 1932 over 
the average: 


Percentage of 
increase of 1931 


Month over 3-yr. average 
June ey 9. 
July w sveenea et 21.5 
August \ Shieaty bleh 68. 
ee onernnses 110. 
October aa eknaeedl 145. 
a SE Bee 180. 7 
ee eT 174.5 
Percentage of 
increase of 1932 

Month over 4-yr. average 
January 1932......... 88.5 
February »  emaaal 141.2 
March a eee 51.3 
April M . icstaakben 55.2 
May oe le Pere 23.2 
June  Eyueaene 59.7 


During this same period, the 
company has increased its out- 
lets in Greater New York from 
about 1,000 to 2,600, including 
wholesale and retail grocers. 


A combination of the depression 
and the need to guard the future 
of the business was the cause of 
Pastene entering into an advertis- 
ing campaign in June, 1931. This 
firm specializes in products sold 
principally to the Italian popula- 
tion in the United States and 
Canada. 

Since the restriction of Italian 
immigration, the potential outlet 
for these products has been gradu- 
ally restricted. Furthermore, con- 
ditions have been materially af- 
fected by the depression which 





caused thousands of Italian origin 
to return to their native land. 

With the new generation adapting 
itself to new foods and substi- 
tutes, the necessity arose to find 
new outlets for the Pastene brand 
products in a very competitive 
field. 

Olive oil has been the backbone 
of the company’s line and therefore 
the company decided on an adver- 
tising campaign in the Italian lan- 
guage newspapers of New York 
City. To get a picture of what this 
means, the reader must realize that 
in the av erage Italian food outlets, 
olive oil is as much a staple as 
sugar or flour in an American gro- 
cery store. Therefore the problem 
was one of giving advertising pres- 
tige to a staple product in the face 
of falling prices. 

When the company decided to 
lay the whole emphasis on _ the 
olive oil with the possibility that 
later other products would be 
brought in, the chief job was to 
build in the consumer’s mind the 
idea that Pastene olive oil was the 
best she could buy and that it was 
packed in Italy and unadulterated. 

The first advertising published 
in both rotogravure and black and 
white space of the Italian news- 
papers in New York City laid 
emphasis on the company’s name. 
There was other olive oil adver- 
tising by competitors but the copy 
had confined itself largely to state- 
ments of superiority. It was the 
advertising that one would expect 
to find in newspapers published in 
Italy. The company decided that 
it would adapt modern methods of 
copy and technique to the problem 
of advertising in the American 
foreign language market. 

The package was redesigned, the 
design being’ simplified, although 
it contained the chief elements of 
the old can. The company felt that 
it was necessary to retain these 
identification elements which are 
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Nw OUTLOOK 


$650 

A PAGE 
UNTIL 
MARCH 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHING Co. 
515 MADISON AVE. 


Edited by ALFRED E. SMITH 


In these days of budget- 
paring, a magazine has to 
demonstrate its effective- 
ness. . . . Weigh any na- 
tional publication against 
NEW OUTLOOK for 
reader influence and unit 
cost. . . . You'll find it 


easier to balance the 1933 - 


advertising budget with 
NEW OUTLOOK on the 
list. 200,000 guarantee. 
Over 100% bonus deliv- 
ered. . . . The November 
issue carried 55% more 
advertising than the Oc- 
tober issue. 


Telephone PLaza 3-6969 


FORMS 
CLOSE 

18th OF 
MONTH 
PRECEDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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particularly important in selling 
through the local Italian outlets. 

As soon as the campaign had 
been planned, Pastene sent its 
salesmen out to do an aggressive 
selling job. According to C. A. 
Tosi, vice-president, the mere fact 
that the company was going to use 
modern aggressive advertising was 
a great spur to the sales force and 
accounted for an immediate in- 
crease in sales before the adver- 
tising itself had had a chance 
really to go to work on the con- 
sumers. 

Early in the advertising, the 
company began to introduce a 
semi-testimonial idea by showing 
typical Italian grocers recommend- 
ing the product. This was done 
to bring a human-interest element 
into the advertising and also to 
show the merchant that the com- 
pany was standing behind him. 

Although prices were falling 
rapidly the company maintained its 
price and found that it was able to 
increase sales because the advertis- 
ing had sold to the average con- 
sumer the merits of Pastene as a 
superior brand. 

“When the advertising had been 
running long enough so that we 
felt that we had pretty thoroughly 
emphasized the idea of Pastene as 
a quality name in olive oil,” says 
Mr. Tosi, “we began to experi- 
ment with the introduction of our 
other products into the campaign. 

“We have done this in several 
ways. We have featured single 
products, such as tuna fish, by 
themselves, pointing out that the 
tuna is packed for and sold by the 
same company that has been sell- 
ing the olive oil. In some of our 
advertising we have featured two 
other products together, always 
tying up with our name and play- 
ing it up importantly. 

“We have always endeavored to 
keep in our copy plenty of con- 
vincing sales talk, not confining 
ourselves to mere statements of 
superiority. Particularly in our 
advertising for products other than 
olive oil we have played up the 
appetite appeal as well as purity 
and quality. 

“All the time that the advertis- 
ing has been running we have fol- 
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lowed through with our dealers 
asking for their suggestions and 
giving them help material. We 
have also checked closely on con- 
sumer reactions. 

“It is highly important in a 
proposition of this kind that we be 
very sure that we are not Ameri- 
canizing our advertising to such an 
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One of the Advertisements in Pastene’s 
Foreign-Language Campaign 


extent that it loses its force as it 
gets away from certain basic psy- 
chological appeals that have always 
been effective in selling in the 
Italian market. It is surprising, 
however, how effectively the basic 
American advertising ideas can be 
adapted and appeal to certain 
foundation buying motives of 
Italians. 

“This does not mean that we 
can take American copy and trans- 
late it literally into Italian. Our 
copy must be colloquial, using 
words and phrases which have a 
much different shade of meaning 
in Italian than they do in English. 

“Recently we made still another 
change in our newspaper advertis- 
ing when we went on the air for 
the first time. Our air program is 
in Italian and uses a well-known 
Italian comedian about whom a 
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story has been built which is 
roughly comparable to the “Rise of 
the Goldbergs.” 

“In order to win hearers for this 
program over and above those who 
would ordinarily tune in we ran 
several newspaper advertisements 
featuring it. In these advertise- 
ments, however, we took care that 
we still mentioned our product in 
the follow-up on our regular cam- 
paign. 

‘That our advertising has been 
highly successful has been indi- 
cated by three very definite things. 
The first is to be found, of course, 
in our sales increases on our Pas- 
tene brand. The second is to be 
found in the fact that we have 
held these increases in the face of 
competition which has been under- 
selling us at times more than 50 
cents a gallon. The third indica- 
tion is that while sales on our ad- 
vertised brand have been increas- 
ing, sales on an unadvertised brand, 
Pasco, have been falling off. 

“For instance, in June, 1931, 
when our advertising was just be- 
ginning to get hold, our Pasco 
brand sales decreased 61 per cent, 
over the three-year average. In 
July they were down 31 per cent, 
in August 26 per cent, and so on 
through the year with two months 
showing slight increases. 

“In 1932, however, the Pasco de- 
crease has been continuous over a 
four-year average while our figures 
show that the Pastene brand sales 
have jumped by months anywhere 
from 23 to 141 per cent.” 





Heads Foreign Trade Group 


Eugene P. Thomas, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has been elected to the 
newly created post of president of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. James 
A. Farrell has been re-elected chairman. 

Gardner L. Harding has been made 
secretary to succeed the late O. K. Da- 
vis, and Robert H. Patchin continues as 
treasurer. 

The executive committee includes: 
Willis H. Booth, Fred L. Kent, P. A. 
S. Franklin, Lewis E. Pierson, John D. 
Ryan and Mr, Thomas, Mr. Patchin 
and Mr. Farrell. 


Death of Guy Motz 


Guy Motz, for the last twelve years 
Western advertising manager of the 
S. Journal, New York, died last 
week at Cleveland, aged forty- five. 
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dentifica- 

tion was the 

aim of old 

craftsmen 
in fashioning symbols 
of their trade. Modern 
symbols, reproduced 
a thousand-fold by 
photo-engravings, 
not only identify your 
product—they help 
sell it. Let Gatchel & 
Manning reproduce 
your wares in half- 
tone, line or color— 
they’ve been doing 
good work for more 
than 43 years. 
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How the Employee-Owners of the 


Wisdom from the Workers 


Columbia Conserve Company Preach 


an Advertising Lesson 


‘THE fourteen years of self-gov- 
ernment of the Columbia Con- 
serve Company, of Indianapolis, 
have made fascinating reading for 
the students of contemporary in- 
dustrial history. 

William P. Hapgood, president 
of the company, and his brothers, 
one of whom was Norman Hap- 
good, the famed editor, decided to 
divide the company with the work- 
ers. A book called “An Experi- 
ment in Industrial Democracy” 
published by him tells the story of 
the early years, the change from 
family ownership to worker own- 
ership. Here, however, we are 
concerned with one of the latest 
phases of the organization’s ex- 
perience. For the worker owners 
ran into some real problems like 
everyone else. 

Although they entered the sec- 
ond part of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, with as large a 
profit as for the same period of 
1930, the shrinkage during the sec- 
ond half of the year was such that 
they finished the year with a net of 
only a little over $20,000. This 
year it is frankly stated by the 
company that a net operating loss 
will have to be faced. This means 
that the owner workers will have 
to drop down in the salaries they 
are paying themselves. 

All of the sales have been made 
in the past on private label mer- 
chandise and that is where the 
workers of the plant preach a ser- 
mon of value to every manufac- 
turer who depends for his profits 
upon making merchandise for other 
people to label and to sell. 

The difficulties which led to 
these reductions have to do with 
facts best expressed by the com- 
pany itself. “Many of our chief 
customers found themselves unable 
to sell as effectively as before our 
soups under their labels. This was 


particularly true of the tomato 
soup which they had bought from 
us for shipment during the fall of 
1932. ... It became evident that 
many of our customers were weak- 





ening in their effort to sell soup 
under their labels. 

“The chief reason for this de 
creasing effectiveness was because 
of the difficulties they were having 
to maintain their general business 
The struggle was becoming s 
severe that it was perhaps natural 
they should relax in their effort to 
maintain their position on the most 
difficult items they were selling 
under their labels, namely those 
which came in competition with the 
very strong nationally advertised 
brands, of which soup is admittedly 
the most difficult.” 

There is a sincere testimonial t 
the value created in consumer ac- 
ceptance by Campbell’s soups 
through years of consistent adver- 
tising. 

The wage and salary workers in 
the plant who now own the ma- 
jority of the stock got together to 
discuss their difficulties and decided 
to try out, selling and advertising 
their own brand. Introductory 
work on their own labels has been 
tried out in New England. 

“Our progress has been consid- 
erable,” says a statement issued by 
the company, “in this work and 
most of the fourteen wholesale gro- 
cers who have become our agents 
under our label, are showing con- 
siderable confidence in their ability 
to hold the ground we have gained. 
In the beginning of our distribu- 
tion in New England we did a 
good deal of newspaper advertising, 
used the radio and we also demon- 
strated a good many times in retail 
stores.” 


A Sermon on 
Advertising 


In the words in which the presi- 
dent tells of the difficulties of push- 
ing private brands against well-ad- 
vertised merchandise, and in the 
company’s decision when faced 
with severe losses and curtailed in- 
come to start a campaign featuring 
its own label, seems to be one of 
the best little sermons for the use 
of advertising by a manufacturer 
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POST AGAIN IN 
SECOND PLACE 





Gains 268.812 Lines 





POST (e) 
News (e) 


Sun (e).. 


Post gained 59% in September 
and gained 140% in October com- 
pared with corresponding months 
of 1931. News lost 30% in Octo- 
ber and Evening Sun lost 27%. 


The Baltimore Post 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 
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that has ever been written. 

It means a great deal more than 
outdated and somewhat garbled de- 
scriptions of the private brand situ- 
ation issued by Government bodies ; 
it means more than statements on 
the general subject by market ob- 
servers. 

Faced with severe loss of in- 
come, this private brand company, 


+ 


Daugherty Acquires Ring 


Agency 

James M. Daugherty, formerly with 
McKee & Albright, Philadelphia, has 
acquired the business of the John Ring, 
r., Advertising Company, St. Louis. 

he company will be operated as Jimm 
Daugherty, Inc., Advertising. 

C. Fred Ross and W. W. Zahrndt 
will remain with the organization as 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. 

John Ring, Jr., who established the 
agency twelve years ago, has been made 
manager of the Industrial Bureau of the 
Industrial Club, a division of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


F. A. Arnold, Vice-President, 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law 

Frank A. Arnold has joined Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., advertising 
agency, as vice-president and executive 
in charge of broadcasting activities. His 
headquarters will be at New York. Since 
1926 Mr. Arnold has been director of 
development of the National Broadcasting 
Company and, for ten years previously, 
was associated with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
former advertising agency. 


Ty 
J. C. Van Haagen Dead 

John C. Van Haagen, head of the 
Philadelphia advertising agency which 
bears his name, died on November 6. He 
was a charter member of the Poor Rich- 
ard Club and for two years was presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia chapter of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 


Appoints Ruthrauff & Ryan 

The H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has appointed Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, to direct 
its advertising account. The Lee com- 
pany manufactures Lee Union-Alls and 
other work clothing, Buddy Lee and 
Betty Lee playsuits. 


Honor W. H. Dougherty 

William H. Dougherty, of the New 
York City Bureau of and Dru 
Inspection, has been elected prement 6 
the State Association of Dairy and M 
Inspectors. He succeeds Dr. - 
Regan, of New York. 
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founded in 1903, first made an in- 
vestigation to discover what was 
the trouble, put its finger on one 
of the big difficulties when it 
pointed out the difficulty of pushing 
private brands against consumer 
acceptance, and then courageously 
and with good common sense 
started to market a brand of its 
own. 


— 


Flowers for the Living 
InpustriaL Pustications, Iwnc., 
HICAGO. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Every once in a while (but too seldo m) 
I notice someone apologizes for writ- 
ing to you in a complimentary spirit. 
Why is it that business men and others 
are afraid to write their favorite pub- 
lications? Most of us believe in the old 
adage of “giving flowers to the living.” 

Therefore, why not give an editor a 
helping hand once in a while? In En. 
gland the practice is quite the opposite. 
Wouldn’t this be a good time to try to 
change the American public from that 
self-consciousness that they seem to pos- 
sess? 

As a publisher we should be very glad 
to get many times more compliments or 
even brickbats than we do, providing 
they are sent to us in the proper spirit. 

H. Rosenserc, 
President. 


Donnelly Heads New England 


Outdoor Group 

Edward C. Donnelly, Jr., of John 
Donnelly & Sons, Boston, has been 
elected president of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Federation of New England, or- 
ganized to revive the spirit of a similar 
group which was dissolved on the forma- 
tion of several State groups. Carl W. 
Burrell, of Providence, was elected 
secretary. 


Service for Hotels 

The Hotel Promotion and Advertising 
Company has been formed at New York, 
-_ offices at 39 Water Street, to 

cialize in hotel advertising. Parker 

James, formerly with the otel New 
Yorker and the M. F. Reddington 
Agency, is general manager. 


New Art Business 
J. A. Leopold and E. Weinhagen, for 
many years engaged in commercial art- 
work, have established their own studio 
at 154 Nassau Street, New York under 
the name of Leopold & Weinhagen. 


A. B. C. Directors to Meet 
The board of directors of the = 


Bureau of Circulations will meet De- 
cember 2 at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
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MUMBO-JUMBO 
OR HORSE SENSE? 


Advertising has been petted, pam- 
pered and patted too much—far 
too much. It has been surrounded 
with too much mumbo-jumbo; too 
many trick phrases; too many 
exaggerators. 


Under the title: “Sweep the Cob- 
webs Out of Advertising’s Attic,” 
Painters’ INK MontHty in De- 
cember will point out advertis- 
ing’s proper. place in the scheme 
of things. Those who prefer 
pollyanna tommyrot won't enjoy 
this editorial. Some may call it 
heresy. We call it facts. 


For example :— 


“Let’s get rid of any idea that ad- 
vertising is a black art, a business 


apart, a trick profession which can 
work wonders. .. . 


“There has been too much selling 
of advertising based on its use as 
a business hypodermic instead of 
a long-time proposition. .. . 


“The advertising industry must 
confess that it has presented 
advertising as an omnipotent 
power. ... 


“Let’s get rid of the thought that 
advertising is an end in itself, a 
game for a_ limited few to 
play.... 

“There is plenty of house-clean- 


ing to be done by advertisers, 
agencies and publishers. .. .” 


Also in Printers’ Ink Monthly for December—“False 


Faces,” by H. A. 


of copy, of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


monkey 


article on 


shines vs. 


Batten, vice-president in charge 


A startling 
honest sweat. 
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New York, NovemsBer 10, 1932 

A Printers’ INK 
representative 
traveling through 
the Central West 
a couple of weeks ago encountered 
two camps of badly scared business 


Now That 
the Election 
Is Over 


men. 

One group was quivering as with 
buck ague (they know what this is 
out West and there is no use in 
trying to elucidate it to the East) 
over the fear that Mr. Hoover 
would be re-elected. The other 
group had the shakes whenever 
they thought of the possibility that 
Mr. Roosevelt might get Mr. 
Hoover’s job. 

So great was the trepidation of 
both that they insisted upon wait- 
ing until Wednesday morning, No- 
vember 9, before deciding to go 
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ahead with merchandising plans— 
or perhaps even to determine 
whether to go on living or trying 
to live. 

Well, here it is Thursday morn- 
ing, November 10, and Mr. Roose- 
velt gets the job. No preventing 
Providence, he will preside over 
the destinies of this Republic for 
four years beginning with next 
March. 

Those who were afraid of Mr. 
Hoover can now begin to sit up 
and take notice; those who hon- 
estly feared Mr. Roosevelt have 
the task of working themselves into 
a more healthful psychological 
state. And our conclusions would 
have been the same, vice versa, if 
President Hoover had been re- 
elected. 

But here, as we see it, is the 
whole point of the argument and 
the most important thing for both 
elements to remember in this hour 
—according to the point of view 
of triumph or defeat: 

Both must forget about politics 
for the time being and go resolutely 
to work on a constructive and sane 
basis to produce some business. 

If both should carry out their 
pre-election talk to its logical con- 
clusion there would be a tendency 
on the one hand to imagine that the 
year of jubilee had come and that 
all one had to do was merely to ex- 
pose his merchandise to the view 
of eager buyers with money in 
both pockets; and on the other 
hand to believe that under the new 
deal it was useless even to dream 
of extending production and adver- 
tising efforts. 

A bad blunder in either instance. 

If the more effervescent Roose- 
velt adherents are correct in their 
belief that the horn of plenty will 
soon be within the reach of us all 
and that the land is about to flow 
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with milk and honey, this is added 
reason for redoubled effort in an 
advertising way. Even though busi- 
ness may come rolling in like a 
tidal wave it can be had by mer- 
chandisers only in proportion to 
their capacity to receive and absorb 
it—ten talents to one, five to an- 
other, and so on; you remember 
the parable. 

Suppose, though, that the other 
camp might conceivably be right 
and that business for some time to 
come would be harder and not 
easier to get. Suppose that some 
of the dire results predicted as in- 
evitable if the progressive element 
should rise to power should be 
realized. The only possible thing 
for business to do in such a con- 
tingency would be to fight all the 
harder—unless it is resigned to 
folding up and quitting. 

If advertising has the slightest 
bit of economic justification, if it 
has any power at all to help a 
manufacturer to get the jump on 
competition or to assist salesmen in 
getting orders for which everybody 
is engaged in a cat and dog fight, it 
would be needed under these cir- 
cumstances as never before. 

Regardless of whether an adver- 
tiser thinks the election went right 
or wrong, this much is sure: The 
atmosphere is cleared of all the 
tumult and the shoutings and the 
thing that remains now is for the 
country to let the politicians have 
their fun (which they always in- 
sist on having regardless of the 
party in power) and get to work 
in deadly earnest. 

There is a big job to be done 
and, as always, the business inter- 
ests of the country rather than the 
politicians have to do it. 

When the next Congress meets 
shallow political minds will, of 
course, tinker with economic laws 
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and principles of which they know 
little or nothing. Fantastic and 
even spiteful and petulant attacks 
on business will be made by “states- 
men” who think they have a world- 
saving mission to perform or 


‘who, with their ears still showing 


evidences of contact with the 
proverbial grass roots, try to please 
disaffected elements within their 
constituencies and let the country 
as a whole go hang. 

But ‘twas ever thus. 

And anyway the restoration of 
business cannot be brought about 
by law. All advertisers know this 
but sometimes they forget. The 
improvement must come through 
the continued and increasing domi- 
nance of the sales mind that Gil- 
bert T. Hodges is talking about 
elsewhere in this issue. 

This is what S. E. Thomason 
meant when he told Printers’ INK, 
as we mentioned in an editorial last 
week, that business would begin to 
improve on the morning of Novem- 
ber 9. He meant that the election 
of neither candidate would carry 
business swiftly and surely across 
the Jordan—but that with the 
political argument out of the way 
business would begin getting over 
to the promised land under its own 
power. 

And it will. 


A. W. Robertson, 
Stupid chairman of the 


Suffering  joard, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, thinks a business de- 
pression is just about as unneces- 
sary as an attack of typhoid; and 
we all know that in this en- 
lightened scientific age to have 
typhoid is almost equivalent to be- 
ing disgraced. 

He advanced this thought in the 
course of a speech before the 
student body, trustees and faculty 
of Allegheny College. And he was 
very sure that if the college 
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graduate would devote as much 
time to the study of basic factors 
governing our economic, social and 
political life as to the perfecting 
and marketing of marvelous pro- 
duction devices, future business 
slumps would be impossible. 


Perhaps Mr. Robertson is a bit . 


idealistic when he declares that “it 
is stupid to suffer as the world 
has suffered recently and will suf- 
fer for months to come.” 

But who has the self-assurance 
to say that scientific research can- 
not point the way to preventing 
future catastrophes of the kind? 
Science has worked out harder jobs 
than this and with entire success, 
too. 


Riding It is one of the 

penalties of ad- 

the Tide vertising aggres- 

siveness that for a while at least, 

competitors can ride on the tide of 
increased consumption. 

The present situation in the ciga- 
rette industry is illustrative of this 
old, old story. 

Approximately twenty 10-cent 
brands, some local, some national— 
all but two small or intermittent 
advertisers—are selling fast in 
some parts of the country. 

The Axton Fisher Company, one 
of the leaders in the lower price 
field with Twenty Grand, a 10-cent 
cigarette, is of course a compara- 
tively large advertiser of its older 
product, Spuds. 

Phillip Morris & Co., Ltd., is 
also in the field with Paul Jones, 
through its subsidiary, Continental 
Tobacco Company. Another promi- 
nent figure in the cheaper field is 
Brown & Williamson with Wings, 
said to be the first company to 


mention the word “inhale” in ad- 
vertising. 
In former somewhat similar 


cases of lower priced competition 
riding the tide, higher priced lead- 
ers have often brought out fighting 
brands; they adopted sales strategy 
designed to embarrass the new 
competition, entered price wars, 
often changed advertising copy. So 
far in this situation no advertising 
fireworks have developed. 

If history is any guide, the rid- 
ing process will continue for a time 
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while business conditions make 
“price only” appeals profitable. 


Then some newcomers will drop 
out. 

One or more will persist, become 
big advertisers, compete in a fast 
changing market where name con- 
sciousness must eventually be regis- 
tered. 

Out of the turmoil and the pres- 
ent excitement it is entirely prob- 
able one new brand may emerge, 
sold at ten cents now, to be raised 
to fifteen as soon as distribution is 
secured—perhaps to take its place 
as number five or six in the list of 
best sellers after a considerable 
period of consistent advertising and 
seasoning in the fickle market. 

Permanent and _ worth-while 
things in merchandising seldom de- 
velop over night. 

The road to a stable and firm 
success is neither a short nor easy 
one. It costs time, money and 
maintained quality to travel it. 





High Rents; Several chain- 
store systems are 


Low Prices complaining _ bit- 


terly of the high rents they are 
forced to pay for many of their 
stores. 

Rents undoubtedly are often too 
high. They have not been reduced 
in proportion to the fall in the re- 
tail price levels of most commodi- 
ties—and there, of course, is the 
reason for the problem that now 
faces the chains. 

It is unfeeling, perhaps, to point 
out that the chains themselves have 
had a lot to do with price levels. 
Through their policy of cutting 
deeply the prices of advertised 
brands they have taken the profit 
out of the very items in their stores 
that are fastest to move and easiest 
to sell; and they find it hard to 
pay their rent. 

With voluntary and co-operative 
groups of retailers able to reduce 
operating costs to around 5 per cent 
—which is true\in the grocery field, 
at least—the chains have a stiff 
struggle ahead of them. 

Thus, instead of blaming the 
price policies of landlords, they 
would do well to look to their own 
price structure. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SERVICE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
THOROUGHNESS TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Assn, of Amer. Soap and Glycerine Producers 
Group 1V, N. Y. State Savings Banks Assn. 
Bell Telephone Securities Co. 

The Manhattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. (Trade Mark Service) 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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NOT TO EMBARRASS YOU 


BUT IS YOUR HOUSE 
REALLY AS MODERN 
AS YOU THINK IT IS? 





Time and fashion are in an eternal conspiracy to 
keep us from becoming complacent. 


It is not improper, therefore, to ask that you make 
an electrical test of the modernness of your home. 


Turn to page 17 of November Home & Field, and 
read “Today's Electricity.” The editor takes you 
through each room of the modern house— exhibits 
every new electrical device that adds to the con- 
venience and enjoyment of home life. 


Take your bathroom, for instance: 

Have you an overhead lamp for ultra-violet radiation? 

A moisture-proof light in the tub and shower recess? 

An immersion heater for boiling water? 

A supplementary heater for cold mornings? 

Indirect panel lighting around the mirror? 

A heated towel rack? 

A facial massage machine? 
Your experiment with November Home & Field 
should be interesting in more ways than one. You 
will discover its importance to you in your mer- 
chandising of products designed for smart homes. 
Its exposition of the modern in home appointments 
will suggest why its readers are so keenly respon- 
sive and why it is advisory to nearly 40,000 families 
who lead in developing America’s finer home life. 


HOME G FIELD 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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PRINTERS’ 


NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Pages 
Town & Country (2 is.).. 39 
POD sawdciccccensecscs 41 
eee ee 32 
The American Magazine... 49 
House & Garden........ » 3 
N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 44 
Cosmopolitan ............. 45 
Motor Boating ............ 41 
Nation’s Business ........ 36 
Commtey LAGS ccicccccceses 22 
Popular Mechanics ....... 65 
The Chicagoan (Oct.) 21 
THO TO ce nsciciansccs 22 
N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 26 
Motion Picture ....... 30 
Harpers Magazine ........ 58 
Physical Culture ......... 29 
Pt tp dtedetdes sence’ 29 
The Instructor Magazine... 17 
Mc vie Classic eeeee 27 
Christian Herald ......... 17 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 52 
Popular Science Monthly... 26 
Arts & Decoration ....... 16 
Dh. cecthienhahcnetnake 16 
The Sportsman cae. 
ST BD ace canesnceeces 15 
SE TOO sa casnaenes 15 
Home & Field ............ 16 
Magazine of Wall Street (3 
GE. MED éicncdiceses 24 
TD cavcccewnsces 21 
Review of Reviews and 
World's Work «2.00000. 21 
Field & Stream ........ 20 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 19 
Open Road for Boys ...... 20 
National Sportsman 20 
a 20 
Radio News .......... a 
House Beautiful ......... 12 
Forbes (2 Oct. issues).... 18 
Extension Magazine 11 
eee 18 
True Confessions .. 17 
Dream World ~... 16 
American Rifleman 16 
American Home ......... 11 
N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 17 
The Grade Teacher ....... 16 
errr 16 
ID sas hdc hae eeAe 16 
Outdoor Life 16 


Lines 
26,441 
25,700 


10,484 
10,460 
10,392 
10,193 
10,179 


9,863 
9,115 
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6,946 
6,851 
6,806 
6,684 


INK 


Pages 

Hunting & Fishing ....... 15 
ee 15 
Universal Model Airplane 

PD Keadeccusccucbaue 15 
The Scholastic (2 Oct. is.) 15 
Picture Play ...ccccccccose 29 
Dt hidepiésdhdieeeekoons 15 
PEE nsc0cktwecwour 15 
Real Detective ........... 14 
WE de entteenetsss ccande 10 
Screen Book ..........00. 14 
Game & Gossip ........... 9 
Screen Romances ......... 13 
American Legion Monthly 13 
BE kisbnadddsavcs ssoe OB 
Modern Living ........... 12 
Judge (1 Oct. issue) ..... 12 
American Mercury ....... 21 
College Humor .......... 11 
American Golfer ......... 8 
Pe ee encdenesadesaces 11 
EE. eS ehabewk Sasser 11 
Scientific American ...... 10 


True Detective Mysteries . 8 


Elks Magazine ........... 9 
Current History .......... 16 
Nature Magazine .. ins 
Golden Book ...... sacxa 
True Experiences ........ 8 
8 rr ee 7 
Munsey Combination ..... 13 
American Forests ..... 6 
ED: ° 656d oe cas en 6 
Newsstand Group ........ 11 
We SE dens eacnndanct< 5 
ff 5 
Street & Smith's Big Seven 
ED sas d05e Paseecen . 2 
Street & Smith Combination 6 
Ee wean we 
De SE casdswencencxs. O 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Pages 
Vogue (2 issues) .. co OF 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 77 
Good Housekeeping .......103 
Harper’s Bazaar ......... 65 
eee - —-. 
Woman’s Home Companion 55 
Delineator ..... 41 
True Story 62 
Pictorial Review 2 
Photoplay ..... 30 
Tower Magazines 29 
The Parents’ Magazine.... 27 
Farmer’s Wife ......... 17 
Modern Magazines ..... 5 
Holland’s ...... 13 
True Romances .......... 22 


109 


Lines 
6,624 
6,577 


6,524 
6,481 
6,406 
6,362 
6,293 
6,188 
6,004 
5,863 
5,698 
5,577 
5,396 
5,344 
5,093 
4,977 
4,765 


896 


850 


Lines 
61,184 
52,188 
44,213 
43,719 
39,658 
37,716 
27,542 
26,486 
18,849 
13,059 
12,510 
11,376 
11,251 
10,915 
9,931 
9,314 
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Pages Lines 
Junior League Magazine.. 19 7,950 
Woman’s World ......... 11 7,700 
Household Magazine ...... 11 7,380 
oo SS ae 12 5,155 
Remorionm GO .cccccesens 10 4,376 
Junior Home Magazine.... 10 4,201 
ON ee er 5 3,099 
DD cucecaeneeranndass 6 2,418 
Messenger of Sacred Heart. 9 1,953 
John Martin’s Book....... 1 386 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(October Issues) 


Pages Lines 
Maclean’s issues). . 46 2,579 
Canadian Home Journal.... 46 32,304 
PERE ccccccccceveses » & 25,611 
er ae 21,321 
Can. Homes & Gardens.... 29 18,145 
*National Home Monthly... 24 16,495 
The Canadian Magazine... 19 12,970 
Commerce of the Nation 
(November) ........... 21 8,610 


*Formerly Western Home Monthly. 


OCTOBER WEEKLIES 


October 1-5 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 40 27,153 
New Yorker ........... 35 14,941 
American Weekly ...... 8 14,700 
BEE écsone citeuweek 27 11,594 
CE, caneacecen 16 10,631 
Business Week ........ 16 6,970 
Literary Digest ........ 15 6,749 
DEE asteawéesexesce 10 4,195 
ee EE. bnceecanesn 4 1,750 
New Republic .......... 2 685 

October 6-12 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 41 27,645 
American Weekly ...... 9 17,480 
New Yorker ....... — 16,660 


PR ne wae e ke _ 14,383 


BD stscoene > ‘a 8,859 
Literary Digest ........ 17 7,556 
EEE kadecsecesctaces 13 5,714 
Business Week ......... 9 3,974 
New Republic ......... 3 1,110 
The Nation .... See a 1,100 
October 13-19 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 45 30,857 
Mew WOOber cccccccccce 43 18,463 
American Weekly ...... 7 14,241 
EE asdeesddaenanaeed 32 =13,685 
PN vinthedeadhaeke 15 10,295 
Literary Digest ........ 22 10,128 
Business Week ........ 11 4,726 
REN kv cdccescsncses Q 3,785 
Deere 6 2,535 
New Republic ......... 2 870 
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October 20-26 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 43 
American Weekly ...... 10 
RS err 34 
ME Kh aeecdeassinndens 24 
CRED owccceecesesdes 15 
Literary Digest ........ 17 
Business Week ........ 12 
DE scebnneenecesenes 10 
New Republic .......... 7 
8 er 5 

October 27-31 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 31 
American Weekly ...... 8 
Pe SOME vkscnccues 32 
ME Garscecintwwkeeesen 23 
PE Nnnctingurswennn’ 12 
Literary Digest ......... 14 
SE weesecsssedewse 7 

Totals for October Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .200 
American Weekly ...... 42 
Tew TOME cavscccics .183 
MOD cteanewesconnesews 127 
SE ic cdekedeuswedae 7 
Literary Digest ........ 85 
DED waxanakedeaadnse 49 
Business Week ......... 48 
Bee BD. acccccesinss 18 
New Republic .......... 14 
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Lines 
29,342 
19,103 
14,386 
10,326 
10,155 
7,601 
5,148 
4,477 
3,154 
2,100 


Lines 
20,921 
14,566 
13,829 
9,744 
8,030 
6,472 
3,135 


Lines 
135,918 
80,090 
78,279 
54,208 
53,494 
38,506 
21,306 
20,818 
7,485 
5,819 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


~~ 
KOU ON A UV WH 


~ 
to 


13. 


FICATIONS 

. Vogue (2 issues) ..... 97 
. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 77 
. Good Housekeeping ...103 
. Harper’s Bazaar ...... 65 
| PEED Kceveccccoace Be 
. Woman’s Home Comp. 55 
. Maclean’s (2 Oct. is.) 46 
. Can. Ho. Jour. (Oct.) 46 
; PN scccas<cess 41 
, True Story ..cccccoee 62 
. Town & Country (2 is.) 39 

BD. ened ccdcconses 41 

Mayfair (Oct.) ....... 41 
ET occcwees a 
. Chatelaine (Oct.) ..... 30 
. The American Magazine 49 
. House & Garden...... 32 
, CE bosecccen 45 
. Pictorial Review ...... 28 
. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Oct.) 29 
. Motor Boating ....... 41 
. Nat’l Home Mo. (Oct.) 24 
. Nation’s Business ..... 36 
. Country Life ......20- 22 
. Popular Mechanics .... 65 


61,184 
52,188 
44,213 
43,719 
39,658 
37,716 


e709 
2/9 
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Harper 
Good ] 
Woma: 
McCall 
Canadi; 
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Americ 
Needlec 


Totals 
*Sma 


Saturda 
New Y 
Collier’s 
Americ 
Time 
Literary 
Liberty 


Totals 
_ +Four 
Grand 17 
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Lines 


29,342 
19,103 
14,386 
10,326 
10,155 
7,601 
5,148 
4,477 
3,154 
2,100 


Lines 
20,921 
14,566 
13,829 
9,744 
8,030 
6,472 
3,135 


Lines 
135,918 
80,090 
78,279 
54,208 
53,494 
38,506 
21,306 
20,818 
7,485 
5,819 
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61,184 
52,188 
44,213 
43,719 
39,658 
37,716 
32,579 
32,304 
27,542 
26,486 
26,441 
25,700 
25,611 
21,525 
21,321 
20,896 
20,200 
19,130 
; 18,849 
18,148 
17,496 
16,495 
; 15,556 
» 14,704 
5 14,448 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD 


1932 

Lines 

Town & Country (2 issues)..... 26,441 
House & Garden ..........5.:- 20,200 
Maclean’s (2 Oct. issues)....... 32,579 
i i cececewesesewiras 14,704 
Arts & Decoration.............. 11,004 
~~ )  eerereneeere 13,945 
Nation’s Business ............. 15,556 
The American Magazine ....... 20,896 
EE ed oe eke abe edt 19,130 
House Beautiful ............... 7,873 
Forbes (2 Oct. issues).......... *7,772 
Popular Mechanics ............ 14,448 
re ee 6,952 
BCOOTS BEOODGMO oc cccccceccee 12,936 
Popular Science Monthly ...... 11,058 
Review of Reviews & World’s Work 8,997 
EO arr 11,685 
Bilentie TROWREY 2.0.0. ccvessce 11,631 
Physical Culture ............-. 12,479 
Motion Picture ..........eee008 12,954 
it —tctindbitbewndds teadiekn 6,362 
ee 10,193 
Better Homes & Gardens ....... 8,735 
DY 544 dd dabedeeeweds eee 12,434 
~~ ere 10,392 
Oe eee 8,765 
DUO. necunesdeneeceanescasecs 7,722 
True Detective Mysteries 3,720 
(eT 79,115 
National Sportsman ........ os 8,367 
Open Road for Boys ........... 8,542 
. £- eer 6,684 
Extension Magazine ........... 7,764 
DD chu nied wiwes asks aaen ee 5,344 
American Mercury ............ 4,765 
New Outlook ....... — 8,300 
rr Sage 6,806 
et SL thei emedvas ceeedwee 3,065 
Scientific American ........... *4,305 

Munsey Combination .......... 2,912 
2 ee 3,662 
DG nccattdelbae+hiekeeoue 441,194 


*Smaller Page Size. tFive Nov. Issues. 
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1931 1930 
Lines Lines 
45,054 78,139 
38,812 75,420 
37,597 59,722 
34,332 57,702 


16,548 19,332 
13,208 16,983 
§13,043 §14,473 
10,465 19,126 
14,165 17,626 
11,782 14,931 
15,810 16,840 
12,441 16,588 
10,725 15,344 
10,048 17,460 


8,267 11,632 
10,104 12,783 
6,811 9,812 
7,489 11,073 
11,873 7,592 
4,991 11,842 
5,208 8,492 
§6,484 $6,741 
8,125 9,226 
8,081 6,338 
*4,147 *5,065 
3,584 5,320 
3,293 2,372 


OF NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 


1929 
Lines 


ON RNID 
OID Uw O fh 
0 SBUNoOnu 
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tt et et DDD DD 
NNw 
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111 


Total 


82. 093 
74,851 
72,194 
71,221 
67,762 
64,296 
62,402 
61,884 
61,737 
61,339 
60,292 
58,815 
55,098 
48,785 
48,303 
44,973 
38,154 
37,830 
33,424 
31,665 
31,142 
30,858 
30,741 
23,705 
21,854 
18,676 
12,807 








673,714 1,009,045 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


. £6. eee 61,184 
Ladies’ Home Journal ......... 52,188 
| Eee 43,719 
Good Housekeeping ............ 44,213 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 37,716 
De sciitewiannuses vanes s 39,658 
Canadian Home Journal (Oct.) 32,304 
Pictorial Review ....cssccecss 18,849 
DE. cecbenee ast cuneeneen 27,542 
re err 26,486 
The Chatelaine (Oct.) ........ 21,321 
rere 13,059 
The Parents’ Magazine ........ 11,376 
Household Magazine .......... *7,380 
True Romances ...... hielgrbwaciie 9,314 
Woman’s World .............- 7,700 
PE ME vccnndecnneenews 4,376 
EE dednidwkskqeduewawes 3,099 
Ta iit eat orci aiaien 461,484 


*Smaller Page Size. 
WEEKLIES (5 


83,252 108,162 
72,192 87,209 
60,218 80,494 
59,043 80,071 
57,586 66,046 
47,213 53,412 
31,909 35,448 
32,945 42,805 


36,176 42,275 
32,191 31,899 
22,092 15,511 
17,138 23,830 
18,666 20,712 
*11,913 *17,497 
8,852 13,417 
9,039 13,325 
4,884 7,586 
5,315 6,481 


"610, 624 746,180 


October Issues) 





Saturday Evening Post .......... 135,918 230,927 $272,148 $344,437 
Ne i eda edie aN 78,279 111,197 $115,758 144,398 
SE ctacnnachwedevdtdesewnee 53,494 91,150 $103,165 $108,216 
American Weekly ...........++: 80,090 489,351 $73,878 $95,199 
DE dcthdheheesveeddeseeneneie 54,208 $67,346 $81,278 {£89,609 
Se ME wovcccedveceesane 38,506 33,594 $49,793 %77,580 
DY ccttivetewaeveunueene .. 21,306 22,851 $39,972 447,088 
I i ceeceae auekbabeekie ee 461,801 646,416 735,992 906,527 


tFour Issues. 
ie ea aoa 1,364,479 


1,322,756 3,446,709 
§Four Nov. Issues. fLarger Page Size. 


409,329 
311,462 
291,562 
274,496 
229,130 
192,954 
143,321 
141,009 
139,708 
126,318 
83,814 
79,238 
70,431 
52,288 
50,003 





131, 217 





2,750,736 


1,930,754 2,491,217 3,101,980 8,888,430 








The Little 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


UTOMOBILE advertisers like 
+1 to believe that the public, in- 
cluding women, have become fami- 
liar with the mechanical details of 
internal combustion engines and the 
vehicles which they propel. Adver- 
tisers of the various accessories, 
lubricants and fuels, that are so 
necessary to the operation of a 
motor vehicle are also prone to talk 
technically even though they know 
that many a sale is made to some 
sweet young thing who says, “Fill 
‘er up” or “I want a gadget for 
this thing-a-ma-jig.” 

A British advertiser, however, 
recognizes that the interest of most 
women drivers is in something 
other than what’s under the hood. 
He talks down to the ladies in 
simple terms: 

“Of course, when you understand 
them, cars are just the simplest 
things. When you want to start 
you waggle your left foot, waggle 
your right foot and waggle the 
long handle with the knob on it. 
When you want to stop you signal 
with your hand. When the thing 
won't work, you open the bonnet 
and wait for someone to come 
along. Then you do this with your 


eyes. But the man says that I 
must be kind to the engine and 
always use Castrol, and then the 
thing won’t not work. So you see, 
cars aren’t nearly as mysterious as 
people think.” 

The Schoolmaster likes particu- 
larly the expression, “Then you do 
this with your eyes” and the pic- 
ture which appears alongside of 
this. The artist has expressed an 
emotional gesture which it would 
be impossible for a copy writer to 
describe. 


* * + 

Those scientifically minded ad- 
vertising members of the Class who 
are interested in copy testing will 
appreciate learning of an expe- 
rience described by Frank R. Cou- 
tant, director of research of Ped- 
lar & Ryan, Inc. He had planned 
a test in which, he thought, all 
variables had been eliminated. 

Two markets in which the test 
was conducted showed an increase 
in sales traceable to the special ef- 
fort put forth. Other markets in 
which the test was not conducted 
continued along their normal 
course, that is, all except one. 
That particular territory had a 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 





Like Eating Pie 


“The promptness with 


which you trace articles 
that have appeared in the 
Printers’ Ink Publications 
is simply amazing. How do 
you do it?” 

Perhaps we ought to be 
mysterious about it. Make it 
seem awfully complicated. 
But it’s as easy as eating pie 
—and we believe in calling 


a pie a pie. A card index 


file containing over 415,000 
eards does the trick. Any- 
thing you'd like to find out? 
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You're Welcome 


Every day, our Readers’ Service 
Bureau, which handles more than 
fifty inquiries daily, is the recipi- 
ent of thanks for services ren- 
dered. In the last month, for 
example, the following organiza- 
tions—among others—came to us 
for information, were efficiently 
served, said “thank you” and de- 
parted, knowing that our “You're 
Welcome,” meant “come again.” 


he Aitkin-Kynett Company 

Allcock Manufacturing Company 

Armeo Culvert Manufacturers Assn. 

\ubrey & Moore, Inc. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Se F. Bement, Incorporated. 
Bishop & Co., Platinum Works 

Bristol. Myers Company 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Canadian Goodrich Comp any, Limited 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 

Cockfield, Brown & Company, Limited 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 

Consolidated Car-Heating Company, Inc 

Che Curtis Publishing Company 

Doremus & Company 

Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc. 

Durkee Famous Foods, Inc. 

Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa 

Erwin, Wasey & Company 

Evans Associates, Inc. 

rhe J. B. Ford Company 

rhe R. T. French Company 

| ae DP Gibene, Limited 

The Gok iberg Advertising Agency, 
Limited, Sydney, N. S. W. 

Hamilton Manyfacturing Company 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

Lever Brothers Company 

Lintas, Limited, London, England 

Logan Company 

Long-March Company 

Lord & Thomas 

a C. MacLean Publications, Limited 
D. MacGillavry, Java, Dutch East 
5%. 

The Majestic Company 

— Master Electric Company 

The Moss-Chase Company 

N ati onal Mineral Company 

New York Evening Journal 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co 

Rochester Packing Company, In 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation 

The Shaw-Walker Company 

Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, Inc 

Sprague, Warner & Company 

Sun Advertising Company 

Taylor Instrument Companies 

The Tuckett Tobacco Co., Limited 

The Washington Times 

Worthington Mower Company 





















Nationally known manufacturers 
in Middle West require another 
man for Advertising Department, 
especially for production work 
such as display material, cartons, 
booklets, etc. Must have experi- 
ence with consumer advertising 
in newspapers, magazines, radio 
and outdoor. Preferably in the 
advertising department of a na- 
tional advertiser. Should have 
some experience in making and 
creating advertisements, and a 
knowledge of mechanical proc- 
esses. Must have the ability to 
talk before sales groups. 30 to 35 
years of age, with good personal- 
ity. Salary not exceeding $3,000 
to start. This will interest the 
man who is seeking a worth-while 
opportunity with a high-grade 
concern. Write in strict confi- 
dence, giving full particulars, 
experience, age, church connec- 
tions if any, and salary desired, 
and whether immediately avail- 
able. Address “L,” Box 76, P. I. 





INVESTIGATE 
EGYPT (South Illinois) 


The Daily Newspapers of Egypt 
(Southern Illinois) cooperate with 
their advertisers in merchandising, 
position, checking copies, etc. 
Write Secretary, Egypt’s Associ- 
ated Dailies or Daily Newspapers 
at Cairo, Carbondale, Centralia, 
Du Quoin, Eldorado, Harrisburg, 
Marion, Mt. Carmel, Mt. Vernon, 
Murphysboro and West Frankfort 
in Illinois. 
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marked spurt. Mr. Coutant was 
two months in finding out just 
what was accountable for this in- 
crease. 

The salesman in that particular 
market had heard that special ef- 
fort was being exerted in two other 
markets, perhaps to show him up. 
Well, he wasn’t going to be shown 
up if he could help it, so he worked 
day and night with and for his 
dealers. 

This salesman thought he was 
doing the right thing, yet, in a 
way, he was gumming up matters 
for his company, which was spend- 
ing money to try out a new adver- 
tising idea. From that day, Mr. 
Coutant has always made it a point 
to let salesmen know all about trial 
tests so that they will not inject a 
variable which would throw obser- 
vations out of line. 

* + + 


The radio industry may well be 
thankful that it found an outlet in 
the automotive field for its prod- 
ucts. While this outlet does not 
compare with the home market it 
has at least helped several manu- 
facturers avoid headaches that they 
would otherwise have had during 
the last two or three years. 

According to an article in Motor 
World Wholesale, $6,000,000 worth 
of automobile radios were installed 
last year. This represented 108,000 
sets compared with 34,000 sets in- 
stalled in 1930—an increase of 208 
per cent at a time when most other 
automotive markets were recording 
a decrease. 

What at first sight seemed to be 





A CIGAR and A DIRTY JOKE! 





The Prosperit ° . 
Mule. Place'one of unusual. They are different. They will be thentic map of the 


the beetleware ours sed continually. Both ofthese noveltiesare ©rid on attractive 


in position, press 


Contrary to present thought, they really 
were pretty good “selling helps”—but they 
are out of date. You can get a better effect 
by giving your customers and prospects 
Christmas or New Year’s gifts that really 
impress them. They’ll certainly remember 
these two unique novelties ! The Prosperity 
Mule and the Globe Cigarette Dispenser are 





Globe Cigarette 
Dispenser: Au- 


metal globe. You 


his ear. He ds- attractive gifts, bridge prizes or ornaments. tare the North Pee 
4a5 by . andac 70) 
pensea,® drink @ Retail prices: Mule, $2.50; Globe, $2.95. out ‘of the ‘South 


HOME GADGETS Dept. 1 





Pole. Basily loaded. 


200 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. Works smoothly. 
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a rather unnecessary fad has 

turned out to be a very substantial 

business. Not only has it helped 

the radio industry but also it has 

been of value to many a struggling 

retailer in the automotive field. 
7 @ 


Last spring the Kirsch Company, 
drapery hardware, mailed an un- 
conventional folder to some 30,000 
dealers. It contained a lot of hu- 
mor and was headed “A Depression 
Cure.” 

So enthusiastic was the reception 
that another piece of literature has 
been prepared for dealer distribu- 
tion. This was planned and writ- 
ten by C. W. Kirsch, president and 
general manager of the company. 
“What the World Needs” is the 
title and the verses are illustrated, 
two pictures to a page. 

Here is a specimen stanza of 
‘What the World Needs” : 

“A little less take, 
A little more give 
A little less fake, 
A little more live.” 

The last page contains a message 
m sentiment in business from 
President Kirsch. He says that 
‘The relationship between buyer 
ind seller should rest on a human 
basis as well as on mutual profit.” 
Additional copies of the booklet 
are offered to anyone desiring 
them. 

A. W. Evers, advertising man- 
ager, tells the Schoolmaster that 
the response in the way of requests 
for additional copies and congratu- 
latory comments has so far sur- 
passed anything they might have 
expected. 

* * 

Frequently good-will gained in 
the advertising and sales depart- 
ments is lost by the shipping de- 
partment. An excellent product 
well advertised and well sold but 
delivered in damaged condition 
means undeservedly lost sales. 

The Schoolmaster is reminded 
forcibly of this by a recent adver- 
tisement in a textile journal by the 
Quissett Mill: 

“Quissett has had enough experi- 
ence to know that good yarn is not 
quite enough. The package must 
be good, too. Because careless 
packaging of yarn can tie up your 
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“ 


Timeliness 


Economy 


To reach a market at the right 
moment means a saving of ad- 
vertising dollars and an increase 
in sales. 


You can reach a vast group of 
women, at just the time they 
are ready to buy gifts for 
Christmas, through the Decem- 
ber issue of 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


( National Magazine of the Y.W.C.A.’s) 


600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
PLaza 3-4700 


»” Putney, Advertising — | 


ARE YOU THE MAN 
WE. NEED ? 


If you have a successful 
record in direct mail market- 
ing, the courage and enough 
money to finance yourself, 
you may join forces with two 
other principals and take over 
the correspondence school end 
of an educational course with 
students all over the world. 
Not a “job,” but a princi- 
palship for an experienced 
man who would not be con- 
tented with an income under 
$25,000.00. We have no com- 
petition. The business “de- 
pression” created a permanent 
world demand for our service. 
Here is an “opportunity” for 
some man who is ready. 


Address “G,” Box 75 
Printers’ Ink 
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Intelligent Publicity 


Mr. James A. Wricut, April 28, 1932 
Director of Sales, 
INDIAN MOTOCYCLE COMPANY, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Dear Mr. Wright:—-Thank you very 
much for your letter giving your opinion 
as to the publicity secured through Sut- 
ton & Schipper, Inc You might be in- 
terested to know that we have received 
other highly favorable statements concern- 
ing their work, and we are pleased to pass 
this on to our interested member 
Very truly yours, ASSOCIATION OF 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, Inc. 
J. D. Mann, General Data Department 


SUTTON & SCHIPPER, Inc. 


Industrial News Counsel 
232 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Co-operation with Advertising Agencies 





For information on 
TRADEMARKS 


How to Select and Register them 
alo HOW TO OBTAIN 
PATENTS * COPYRIGHTS 
Write to 


Clarence A. OBrien 


Registered Patent Attorney 
526-A ADAMS BLOG., WASHINGTON, 0O.C 


FREE BOOK and FOLDER on Request 
* 





MORRISON 
DISPLAYS 


Cardboard v Metal v Glass 


Electric v Transfers v Celluloid 


Fabric ¥ Wood 
84 NORTH ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


INK Nov. 10, 1932 
production, can make the high 
strength or the even twist or the 
uniformity of the yarn go for 
naught. 

“That’s why Quissett never 
slights packaging. That’s why the 
care and skill used in packaging 
are on the same high level as those 
which goes into the spinning of 
Quissett Yarn. When the yarn 
reaches you, you'll have to look 
long and closely to find a cone or 
tube with cobwebs, or with other 
imperfections that would cause the 
yarn to slough off. The yarn is 
wound with even tension—not too 
soft, not too hard. No crossed or 
broken ends in warps, either. And 
if you get yarn in skeins, you'll 
find it properly reeled, ready for 
fast, easy rewinding. 

“The package counts heavy in 
production costs. Keep those costs 
low by using Quissett Yarn 
strong, even, uniform, and pack- 
aged right.” 

This advertisement might serve 
as an excellent platform for adver- 
tisers in many different industries 
if they will but have the vision to 
apply its lesson to their own pack- 
ing problem. 


Hankins Joins Ullman 


Frank W. Hankins, formerly in 
charge of the merchandising division of 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, has joined Roland G. E. 
Ullman, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
as vice-president. 








delphia advertising agency, 
experienced man in space 
and plans department, state 
salary and name references. 








“M," Box 77, Printers’ Ink 


| | WANTED in Phils- 





Reliance Advertising 
* 





CIRCULARS, 


21 Austin Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Carriers 


New England Advertising Distributors of 
SAMPLES and COUPONS @ 








‘GIBBONS “0% CANADA’ 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 







MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
ONDON. Eng 








EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Minimum order, $3.75 
Final Closing Saturday 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 


Display and Classified ads written— 

Inserted All Magazines, Newspapers 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

171A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Young Account Executive controlling 
eight active and several inactive accounts 
desires connection with small, well-rated 
CHICAGO agency. Partnership or asso- 
ciate connection. Write full particulars 
or arrange appointment. Box 630, P. I. 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE F 
Semi-weekly located in Rocky Mountain 








district, altitude 5,000 ft. Prosperous 
Western key center town, population 
18,000. Property worth $50,000, will 


take $25,000. $15,000 cash and mortgage 
to reliable party. Box 623, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING 

A printing sales organization controlling 
over $125,000 of fine printing and ad 
composition will consider office space with 
fully equipped plant in the Grand Central 
Zone, capable of turning out this addi- 
tional amount of work. Own supervision 
of production. Box 628, Printers’ Ink. 


Unusual Opportunities for advertising 
men in the hotel business. Many large 
hotels need men who thoroughly under- 
stand the business, to handle advertising 
and publicity. Our famous four-month 
course in hotel management quickly en- 
ables you to specialize for one of these 
splendid openings, at very low cost. Our 
nation-wide employment bureau helps our 
graduates secure positions. Live in Wash- 
ington—while learning on real hotel equip- 
ment. Mid-winter classes forming now. 
Also offer fine home-study course. Write 
for free catalog today. Lewis Hotel Train- 
ing Schools, Dept. R-7880-KT, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











HELP WANTED 


EDITOR for merchandising business 
paper, aggressive enthusiast wanted, with 
successful record. Give complete infor- 
mation first letter. Andrew J. Haire, 
1170 Broadway, New York City. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR—One with news- 
paper or news-gathering experience pref- 
erably in grocery or drug lines. Give 
complete details in first letter, including 
salary expected, education, etc. Enclose 
photo if possible. Box 631, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


THE RADIO CRITIC, published monthly, 
tells which air programs deliver enter- 
tainment and vice versa. Indispensable 
to sponsors and advertising agencies. $1 
for 6 months; single copies 20c. 465 So. 
Detroit St., Los Angeles, California. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





COPY WRITER, layouts. Not merely 
a writer, but one who can get down to 
bare facts and sell. Direct mail, trade 
paper, newspaper experience. Married, 
33. Box 625, Printers’ Ink. 





ART DEPT. MANAGER—National 4A 
agency. Experience—thorough knowledge 
of ART PRODUCTION and PURCHAS.- 
ING, also of all detail requirements for 
an efficient department. Box 632, P. I. 





Experienced Comic Strip Artist 
Good idea man with International, Trib- 
une Syndicates training, competent art 
director acquainted with artists, wants 
agency position. Box 622, P. I. 


CREATIVE INDUSTRIAL ARTIST 


Internat’l experience, wide scope and 
high degree of ability. Al references. 
Part time. N. Y. C. Box 624, P. I 








NEW ENGLAND 


If you have faith in the election you need 
the proper representation in this territory. 
My years of successful advertising selling 
to diversified fields will produce results. 
Box 629, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


with broad sales experience in general and 
class magazine ‘and trade paper work; 
successful record; wide acquaintance New 
York territory, available for publisher 
needing first-class man. Highest creden- 
tials. Box 627, Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant to the President and publisher 
of three metropolitan newspapers, with 
unusually well-rounded experience for 
past 8 years handling advertising copy, 
publicity, radio continuity, broadcasting, 
private secretarial work. Age 30, good 
education, still employed, but getting in 
rut. Will accept almost any re asonable 
offer that affords escape. Please give de- 
tails. Box 621, Printers’ Ink. 





Growing manufacturer who wants to be 
relieved of sales-adv. worries can use me 
profitably. 12 years’ experience, newspaper, 
printing, writing copy for booklets, cata- 
logues, house organs, broadsides, letters, 
direct-mail campaigns; varied products. 
Reputation for profitable merchandising 
ideas, new copy slants, new sales outlets. 
Can make own market analysis. Have 
managed sales-adv. depts. of highly spe- 
cialized mfrs. Age 37, go anywhere, now 
living in Indiana. Fine references. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Box 626, P. I. 
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for a printer 
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